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WHITTIER  RECONSIDERED 
By  Howard  Mumford  Jones 

No  POET  more  cogently  illustrates  than  Whittier  does  the  trans¬ 
valuation  of  values  that  has  quietly  taken  place  in  American 
literary  history  during  the  last  half  century.  When  he  died  in 
1892,  there  was  small  doubt  that  his  was  a  major  voice.  Today  it 
is  a  real  question  whether  he  is  read  at  all  except  by  children  and 
students.  The  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
finds  no  critic  interested  in  him  as  critics  are  interested  in  Whit¬ 
man,  his  fellow  in  the  Quaker  tradition.  No  literary  historian  is 
concerned  to  “place”  Whittier  in  our  intellectual  development, 
and  the  scholars  are  few  who  work  at  the  text  of  his  writings,  the 
exhumation  of  uncollected  verse  and  prose,  or  the  enrichment  of 
his  biography.  The  magnificent  bibliography  by  Thomas  F.  Cur¬ 
rier  cannot  be  bettered  as  a  piece  of  workmanship;  it  is  not  Mr. 
Currier’s  fault  that  it  has  the  air  of  a  mausoleum.  The  Literary 
History  of  the  United  States  remarks  with  justice  that  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  by  Samuel  T.  Pickard, 
revised  just  fifty  years  ago,  is  still  the  best  biography.^ 

It  was  not  always  so.  The  “Yard  of  American  Poets”  that  used 
to  hang  in  many  a  schoolroom  included  Whittier  along  with 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and  Holmes.  The  game  of  Authors 

I.  Both  Whitman  Bennett’s  Whittier:  Bard  of  Freedom  (Chapel  Hill, 
1944)  and  John  A.  Pollard’s  John  Greenleaf  Whittier:  Friend  of  Man 
(Boston,  1949)  tend  to  concentrate  upon  the  social  reformer,  not  the  poet 
as  artist. 
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played  by  Edwardian  children  allotted  four  cards  to  Whittier;  and 
my  recollection  is  that  the  cards  were  named  “Barbara  Frietchie,” 
“Snow-Bound,”  “Maud  Muller” — and  what  was  the  fourth?  The 
fatal  capacity  of  the  mind,  noted  by  Holmes,  when  it  has  to  re¬ 
member  n  things,  to  remember  n-1  things  intervenes.  Was  it 
“Ichabod”?  “The  Lost  Occasion"?  “The  Eternal  Goodness”?  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  fourth  item,  hke  the  other  three,  impUed  moral 
improvement,  I  am  sure,  in  terms  simpler  and  more  direct  than 
those  in  Mr.  Faulkner’s  celebrated  Nobel  Prize  address. 

Our  fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone; 

Their  strife  is  past,  their  triumph  won; 

But  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place; 

A  moral  warfare  with  the  crime 
And  folly  of  an  evil  time. 

So  Whittier.  Mr.  Faulkner  carries  on  his  own  pecuhar  kind  of 
moral  warfare,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  it  is  not  that  of  “Skipper 
Ireson’s  Ride,”  a  poem  that  is  now  just  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
modern  reader  needs  to  be  told  that  Skipper  Ireson,  for  his  hard 
heart,  was  tarred,  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart  by  the  women 
of  Marblehead.  One  also  remembers  at  least  the  scholar  does) 
Whittier’s  handsome  apology  prefixed  to  his  later  printings  of  the 
poem  after  he  had  learned  that  his  historical  sources  did  not  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  story,  just  as  one  remembers  the  fine  charity  of  the 
headnote  prefixed  in  1888  to  “Ichabod.”  I  wonder  if  any  modem 
author  is  capable  of  this  moral  courtesy? 

Something,  it  is  clear,  has  vanished  from  our  literary  hfe. 
Christian  gentlemanhness  is  out  of  key  with  the  world  of  hterary 
agents,  book  promotion,  publishers’  scouts,  cocktail  parties,  and 
astringent  academic  quarterhes.  What  has  vanished  may  be  the 
genteel  tradition.  Or  it  may  be  pohteness,  or  self-effacement,  or 
idealism,  or  what  you  will.  Anyway,  it  is  gone,  and  the  national 
life  is  presumably  the  poorer  in  its  passing. 

However  one  may  lament  the  loss,  lamentation  does  not,  alas! 
improve  either  the  art  or  the  intellectual  stature  of  this  diffuse 
poet,  now  perpetually  assigned  to  the  schoolroom  and  the  harmless 
introductory  course  in  American  literature.  Especially  have  we 
turned  our  backs  upon  the  public  rhetoric  of  Whittier’s  verse; 
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and  though  the  Civil  War  annually  produces  its  hbrary  of  new 
books,  our  interest  in  that  titanic  conflict  fails  to  revive  the  indig¬ 
nation  Whittier  poured  into  his  rhymed  attacks  on  slaveholders. 
Possibly  the  abohtionists  have  been  so  deflated  by  modern  his¬ 
torians,  his  wrath  seems  hollow  today,  his  indignation  misplaced. 
Certainly  he  knew  nothing  of  slavery  from  experience. 

When  we  inquire  into  this  problem  we  are  led  to  a  neglected 
area  of  hterary  theorizing — the  durability  of  indignation.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that  once  a  cause  is  won,  the  need  for  anger  vanishes. 
Seventeenth-century  pamphlets  in  which  Christian  sectaries  call¬ 
ed  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  those  who  disagreed  with  them 
are  now  of  antiquarian  interest  only.  Even  to  the  historian  their 
interest  lies  not  in  the  indignation  but  in  the  context  and  the 
causes  of  the  quarrel.  It  takes  a  learned  footnote  to  apprise  us  that 
Dante  consigned  Venedigo  Caccianimico  to  hell  for  local  reasons. 
We  do  not  care.  Thomas  Moore  pouring  his  pint  pot  of  vitriol 
over  Thomas  Jefferson  in  a  bad  poem  does  not  infect  us  with  the 
poet’s  contempt  for  Jefferson,  he  merely  creates  in  us  a  passing 
contempt  for  Moore.  In  the  same  way  we  read  with  wonder  the 
vocabulary  of  abuse  showered  on  Ibsen  when  Ghosts  began  its 
painful  conquest  of  the  European  stage,  not  because  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  starthng  but  because  it  is  stale. 

But  the  problem  has  another  dimension — that  of  monotony. 
It  is  rhetorically  easier  to  denounce  a  man  than  it  is  to  define  him. 
Since  the  vituperative  writer  wants  to  enlist  a  large  public  on  his 
side,  he  employs  words  that  quickly  appeal.  He  confines  his  style 
to  a  minimal  repetitious  vocabulary.  He  reiterates  that  So-an-so 
is  a  red  or  a  traitor,  in  obedience  to  the  law  that  if  you  throw 
enough  mud,  some  of  it  will  stick  because  defence  must  always 
be  slow,  patient,  and  particularistic.  There  is  nothing  subtle  in 
angry  writing. 

Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  memorable  phase,  a  magnificent 
passage,  a  special  and  terrible  anger  promotes  denunciation  into 
mastership.  The  Old  Testament,  Juvenal,  and  the  Divine  Comedy 
have  their  moments  of  indignant  greatness,  and  so  has  Voltaire, 
so  has  Victor  Hugo  or  Swinburne.  The  spectacle  of  the  little  bard 
of  Putney  hurling  his  thunderbolts  at  Pio  Nono  and  Napoleon  III 
has  its  ludicrous  aspects,  but  there  is  stylistic  felicity  in  some  of 
the  Dirae  sonnets  that  makes  us  forget  the  occasion  and  admire 
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the  white-hot  fire.  Individual  phrases  hkewise  occasionally  calcine 
into  perfection;  as,  for  example,  John  Randolph’s  memorable  de¬ 
scription  of  the  supposed  alliance  between  Henry  Clay  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  a  combination  of  the  puritan  and  the  blackleg,  a 
coalition  of  Bhfil  and  Black  George.  This  is  finely  said.  Waiv¬ 
ing  all  questions  of  the  justice  of  the  thing,  I  recall  from  the  days 
when  Wilham  Hale  Thompson,  then  mayor  of  Chicago,  was 
threatening  King  George  upon  his  throne,  a  letter  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  classical:  "Sir:  The  men¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  William  Hale  Thompson  in  any  connection 
with  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  is  obscene.  Yours  very 
truly.”  I  have  forgotten  the  signature,  but  the  letter  is  masterly. 

In  his  anti-slavery  poems  Whittier  rarely  achieved  marmoreal 
perfection.  He  reached  it  in  "Ichabod” — 

from  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  has  fled : 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 

The  man  is  dead! 

But  most  of  the  anti-slavery  pieces  shriek  and  yell.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  some  lines  from  a  {X)em  of  1832  addressed  to  Garrison: 

Long  as  one  human  heart  shall  swell 
Beneath  the  tyrant’s  rod. 


To  shake  aloft  his  vengeful  brand. 
And  rend  his  chain  apart. 


Go  on,  the  dagger’s  point  may  glare 
Amid  thy  pathway’s  gloom. 

I  know  little  about  dagger  points,  but  I  doubt  that  they  glare. 
Take  "Expostulation”  (1834),  the  opening  stanza  of  which 
rhymes  “law”  with  "war”  and  then  compounds  the  offence  by 
writing  in  “Eutau’"  only  four  words  later.  Next,  forced  by  the 
rhyme,  it  thrusts  Sergeant  Jasper  of  Fort  Moultrie  fame  into  the 
impossible  task  of  rescuing  the  patriots’  banner  from  a  well. 

Our  fellow-countrymen  in  chains! 

Slaves,  in  a  land  of  light  and  law! 

Slaves,  crouching  on  the  ver^'  plains 
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Where  rolled  the  storm  of  Freedom’s  war! 

A  groan  from  Eutaw’s  haunted  wood, 

A  wail  where  Camden’s  martyrs  fell. 

By  every  shrine  of  patriot  blood^, 

From  Moultrie’s  wall  and  Jasper’s  well! 

This  is  writing  for  the  mob.  In  “Laus  Deo,”  a  poem  of  jubilation 
at  the  adoption  of  the  thirteenth  amendment,  when  Whittier 
wanted  to  express  genuine  rapture,  he  had  so  exhausted  his  primi¬ 
tive  vocabulary,  he  fell  back  upon  the  28th  chapter  of  Job  and  the 
1 5th  chapter  of  Exodus  for  figure  and  speech.  Even  in  a  relatively 
succesful  piece  hke  “The  Farewell  of  a  Virginia  slave  mother  to 
her  daughters,  sold  in  Southern  bondage,”  the  street  speaker  gets 
in  the  way  of  the  poem : 

There  no  mother’s  eye  is  near  them. 

There  no  mother’s  ear  can  hear  them; 

Never  when  the  torturing  lash 

Seams  their  back  (sic/)  with  many  a  gash. 

Shall  a  mother’s  kindness  bless  them. 

Or  a  mother’s  arms  caress  them. 

This  is  in  the  best  manner  of  Bulwer-Lytton’s  Richelieu. 

The  critic  must,  I  fear,  go  farther.  The  twenty-odd  volumes 
of  verse  Whittier  published  indicate  his  fatal  inability  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  having  a  poem  to  write  and  having  to  write  a  poem. 
The  occasional  verse,  to  which  he  was  professionally  addicted,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  rhetoric.  “The  Shoemakers,”  for  example,  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  the  college  anthologies,  but  it  is  mere  meter,  not  a 
meter-making  argument.  A  poem  addresed  in  1851  to  Kossuth, 
to  take  another  example,  is  in  the  line  of  the  anti-slavery  pro¬ 
nouncements,  sounding 

the  hoarse  note  of  the  bloodhound’s  baying. 

The  wolfs  long  howl  behind  the  bondman’s  flight. 

Even  the  rhymed  address  to  Burns,  occasioned  by  “receiving  a 
sprig  of  heather  in  blossom,”  though  full  of  honorable  sentiments, 
is  diffuse  (it  runs  to  116  lines)  as  Burns  is  seldom  diffuse  and 
concludes  with  ten  moralizing  stanzas  on  the  frailties  of  the 
author  of  “The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.” 

When  we  ask  why  this  sort  of  thing  interests  Whittier,  we 
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confront  a  principal  but  unacknowledged  difference  between  the 
uses  of  poetry  in  the  nineteenth  centiu^  and  its  uses  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  particularly  during  its  first  fifty 
years,  the  poet  fulfilled  a  function  he  has  since  abandoned.  He 
wrote  for  the  newspapers,  and  in  writing  for  the  newspapers  he 
was  at  once,  or  at  times,  columnist,  editorial  writer,  cartoonist,  and 
propaganda  maker.  Thus  it  was  that  G>leridge  rhymed  for  the 
Tory  papers  and  Moore  wrote  for  the  Whig  journals.  Thus  it  was 
that  Tom  Hood  sparkled.  Moreover,  the  century  was  the  period 
of  the  album  and  the  giftbook.  Explorers  of  the  bibliographies  of 
even  highly  respectable  nineteenth-century  hards  must  be  puzzled 
by  the  many  items  first  published  in  these  ephemeral  volumes  or 
in  the  newspapers,  but  this  form  of  publication  explains  in  some 
degree  the  px)pularity  of  the  writer.  Newspaper  verses  were  clipped 
by  readers  or  republished  by  other  members  of  the  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press,  and  contributions  to  the  giftbooks  turned  up  after¬ 
wards  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places.  A  specious  currency  was 
given  to  many  names  (for  example,  that  of  Felicia  Hemans),  in¬ 
cluding  names  of  a  more  perdurable  sort,  and  one  suspects  that 
many  a  poet  was  led  to  confuse  poetry*  and  journalism.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  a  T.  S.  Eliot  or  a  Wallace  Stevens  mistaking  the 
art  of  the  newspapers  for  the  art  of  poetry. 

Is  Whittier  no  more  than  a  producer  of  rhymed  rhetoric  that, 
however  effective  in  its  time,  has  lost  its  fire  and  energy?  Is  there 
no  portion  of  his  work  that  can  still  give  aesthetic  pleasure?  If  we 
will  but  remember  Pater’s  injunction  that  beauty  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  many  periods  in  many  sty  les  and  in  many  forms,  I  think 
one  can  find  even  today  a  small  but  permanent  portion  of  beauty 
in  Whittier.  That  portion  is  not,  I  think,  in  popular  and  facile 
successes  like  “Maud  Muller”  and  “Barbara  Frietchie,"  but  is  rather 
found  in  three  sorts  of  poems:  those  in  which  he  writes  about 
nature  in  New  England;  those  in  which  (alas,  too  rarely!)  he  pre¬ 
sents  character;  and  those  which  concern — how  shall  1  put  it? — 
his  notion  of  the  relation  of  God  and  man. 

One  must  distinguish  between  sentimentality  and  simplicity. 
Whittier,  however  manly  in  his  private  life,  is  incorrigibly  given 
to  sentimentality — far  more  so  than  is  Longfellow.  But  there  is  in 
him  likewise  a  vein  of  honest  simplicity,  particularly  when  he 
looks  at  the  natural  world  about  him,  that  anticipates  and  parallels 
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the  later  efifects  of  Robert  Frost.  I  doubt  that  “The  Last  Walk  in 
Autumn”  is  widely  known,  and  I  shall  therefore  quote  rather  more 
of  its  opening  stanzas  than  I  should  otherwise  do: 

i 

O’er  the  bare  woods,  whose  outstretched  hands 
Plead  with  the  leaden  heavens  in  vain, 

I  see,  beyond  the  valley  lands. 

The  sea’s  long  level  dim  with  rain. 

Around  me  all  things,  stark  and  dumb. 

Seem  praying  for  the  snows  to  come. 

And,  for  the  summer  bloom  and  greeness  gone. 

With  winter’s  sunset  lights  and  dazzling  morn  atone. 

ii 

Along  the  river’s  summer  walk. 

The  withered  tufts  of  asters  nod; 

And  trembles  on  its  arid  stalk 

The  hoar  plume  of  the  golden-rod. 

And  on  a  ground  of  sombre  fir. 

And  azure-studded  juniper. 

The  silver  birch  its  buds  of  purple  shows. 

And  scarlet  berries  tell  where  bloomed  the  sweet  wild-rose! 

iii 

With  mingled  sound  of  horns  and  bells, 

A  far-heard  clang,  the  wild  geese  fly. 

Storm-sent,  from  Arctic  moors  and  fells. 

Like  a  great  arrow  through  the  sky. 

Two  dusky  lines  converged  in  one. 

Chasing  the  southward-flying  sun; 

While  the  brave  snow-bird  and  the  hardy  jay 
Call  to  them  from  the  pines,  as  if  to  bid  them  stay. 

iv 

I  passed  this  way  a  year  ago; 

The  wind  blew  south;  the  noon  of  day 
Was  warm  as  June’s;  and  save  that  snow 
Flecked  the  low  mountains  far  away. 

And  that  the  vernal-seeming  breeze 

Mocked  faded  grass  and  leafless  trees, 

I  might  have  dreamed  of  summer  as  I  lay. 

Watching  the  fallen  leaves  with  the  soft  wind  at  play. 

V 

Since  then,  the  winter  blasts  have  piled 
The  white  pagodas  of  the  snow 
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On  these  rough  slopes,  and,  strong  and  wild. 

Yon  river,  in  its  overflow 
Of  springtime  rain  and  sun,  set  free. 

Crashed  with  its  ices  to  the  sea; 

And  over  these  gray  fields,  then  green  and  gold. 

The  summer  corn  has  waved,  the  thunder’s  organ  rolled. 

vi 

Rich  gift  of  God!  A  year  of  time! 

What  pomp  of  rise  and  shut  of  day. 

What  hues  wherewith  our  Northern  clime 

Makes  autumn’s  dropping  woodlands  gay. 

What  airs  outblown  from  ferny  dells. 

And  clover-bloom  and  sweetbrier  smells. 

What  songs  of  brooks  and  birds,  what  fruits  and  flowers. 
Green  woods  and  moonht  snows,  have  in  its  round  been  ours! 


XXV 

Then  let  the  icy  north-wind  blow 

The  trumpets  of  the  coming  storm. 

To  arrowy  sleet  and  blinding  snow 

Yon  slanting  lines  of  rain  transform. 

Young  hearts  shall  hail  the  drifted  cold. 

As  gaily  as  I  did  of  old; 

And  I,  who  watch  them  through  the  frosty  pane, 

Unenvious,  live  in  them  my  boyhood  o’er  again. 

This  is,  to  be  sure,  thoroughly  nineteenth-century  stuff;  and 
most  of  the  poem,  though  pleasantly  autobiographical,  concerns 
moral,  religious  and  psychological  problems  that  have  but  a  tan¬ 
gential  relation  to  the  natural  setting  of  the  whole  poem.  Some  of 
the  lines,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  a  late  eighteenth-century 
rhetorical  flavor,  suggestive  of  the  heirs  of  Thomson’s  Seasons,  as, 
for  example. 

The  trumpets  of  the  coming  storm 
and 


The  summer  corn  has  waved,  the  thunder’s  organ  rolled, 
whereas 


Rich  gift  of  God!  A  year  of  time! 
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calls  up  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  that  stately  rhetorical  mauso¬ 
leum.  Nor  are  “vernal-seeming  breeze,”  “dropping  woodlands  gay” 
and  "drifted  cold”  much  better.  Yet,  when  all  is  said,  Whittier  is 
not  only  entitled  to  applause  for  acute  observation,  as  in 

The  hoar  plume  of  the  golden-rod, 

as  Tennyson  might  be,  but  the  whole  passage  is  genuine,  a  tran¬ 
script  of  experience.  We  not  only  applaud,  we  instinctively  ac¬ 
quiesce  in 

The  sea’s  long  level  dim  with  rain 
and  in  the  picture  of  the  wild  geese, 

Two  dusky  lines  converged  in  one, 
chasing  the  southerning  sun.  We  even  accept 

airs  outblown  from  ferny  dells. 

And  clover-bloom  and  sweetbrier  smells 

because  we  feel  that  the  poet  has  crushed  the  sweetfern  in  his 
walks,  and  inhaled  the  odors  of  clover  and  sweetbrier.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  descriptive  poetry,  it  is  not  poetry  in  which  the  psychology 
of  the  writer  interpenetrates  the  universe  and  writes  a  gigantic 
ego  across  the  sky,  but  it  is,  somehow,  “true,”  and  we  accept  it  with 
pleasure  because  it  shows  how  good  and  simple  and  direct  the 
nineteenth  century  at  its  best  could  be,  in  verses  of  this  sort.  There 
is  more  of  this  excellence  in  Whittier  than  readers  are  aware  of. 
Alas,  that  it  seldom  concentrates  in  a  single  poem!  Yet  there  are 
lovely  passages  scattered  through  the  “Narrative  and  Legendary 
Poems,”  the  “Poems  of  Nature”  and  the  “Personal  Poems”  of  the 
collected  edition;  as,  “The  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann,”  the  prelude 
to  “Among  the  Hills,”  “Hampton  Beach,”  “The  River  Path,”  and 
"In  Peace”  with  its  quiet  opening: 

A  track  of  moonlight  on  a  quiet  lake. 

Whose  small  waves  on  a  silver-sanded  shore 
Whisper  of  peace. 
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Our  contemporary  poets  cannot  give  us  this  calm  acceptance  of 
Nature  as  a  beautiful  entity  unmixed  with  human  passion. 

I  have  remarked  upon  the  virtues  of  some,  at  least,  of  Whittier’s 
presentations  of  character.  I  do  not  mean  the  featureless  Maud 
Muller  or  the  equally  featureless  Barbara  Frietchie,  nor,  it  must 
be  confessed,  can  I  refer  without  embarrassment  to  most  of  the 
narrative  verse,  of  which  Whittier  composed  a  great  deal.  These 
share  his  commonest  weakness — diffusion.  But  ever  and  again 
an  anecdote,  a  character  gripped  him,  he  curbed  his  tendency  to 
wander,  and  really  sketched  a  memorable  personahty.  Oddly 
enough,  these  are  often  rabbinical  legends,  “Rabbi  Ishmael”  being 
a  case  in  point.  But  I  think  I  should  choose  as  preeminent  in 
this  kind  of  writing  the  admirable  “Abraham  Davenport,”  which 
in  a  mere  65  lines  gives  us  a  picture,  presents  a  character,  and 
sums  up  a  culture.  Again,  because  it  is  not  commonly  known,  the 
poem  is  worth  quoting  in  extenso: 

In  the  old  days  (a  custom  laid  aside 

With  breeches  and  cocked  hats)  the  people  sent 

Their  wisest  men  to  make  the  public  laws. 

And  so,  from  a  brown  homestead,  where  the  Sound 
Drinks  the  small  tribute  of  the  Mianas, 

Waved  over  by  the  woods  of  Rippowams, 

And  hallowed  by  pure  lives  and  tranquil  deaths, 

Stamford  sent  up  to  the  councils  of  the  State 
Wisdom  and  grace  in  Abraham  Davenport. 

Twas  on  a  Mav-day  of  the  far  old  year 
Seventeen  hundred  eighty,  that  there  fell 
Over  the  blooms  and  sweet  life  of  the  Spring, 

Over  the  fresh  earth  and  the  heaven  of  noon, 

A  horror  of  great  darkness,  like  the  night 
In  d^  of  which  the  Norland  sagas  tell, — 

The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.  The  low-hung  sky 
Was  black  with  ominous  clouds,  save  where  its  rim 
Was  fringed  with  a  dull  glow,  like  that  which  climbs 
The  crater’s  side  from  the  red  hell  below. 

Birds  ceased  to  sing,  and  all  the  barn-yard  fowls 
Roosted;  the  cattle  at  the  pasture  bars 
Lowed,  and  looked  homeward;  bats  on  leathern  wings 
Flitted  abroad;  the  sounds  of  labor  died; 

Men  prayed  and  women  wept;  all  ears  grew  sharp 
To  hear  the  doom-blast  of  the  trumpet  shatter 
The  black  sky,  that  the  dreadful  face  of  Christ 
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Might  look  from  the  rent  clouds,  not  as  he  looked 
A  loving  guest  at  Bethany,  but  stem 
As  Justice  and  inexorable  Law. 

Meanwhile  in  the  old  State  House,  dim  as  ghosts. 

Sat  the  lawgivers  of  Connecticut, 

Trembling  beneath  their  legislative  robes. 

“It  is  the  Lord’s  Great  Day!  Let  us  adjourn,” 

Some  said;  and  then,  as  if  with  one  accord. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Abraham  Davenport. 

He  rose,  slow  cleaving  with  his  steadv  voice 
The  intolerable  hush.  “This  well  may  oe 
The  Day  of  Judgment  which  the  world  awaits; 

But  be  it  so  or  not,  1  only  know 
My  present  duty,  and  my  Lord’s  command 
To  occupy  till  He  come.  So  at  the  post 
Where  He  hath  set  me  in  His  providence, 

I  choose,  for  one,  to  meet  Him  face  to  face, — 

No  faithless  servant  frightened  from  my  task. 

But  ready  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  calls; 

And  therefore,  with  all  reverence,  I  would  say, 

Let  God  do  His  work,  we  will  see  to  ours. 

Bring  in  the  candles.”  And  they  brought  them  in. 

Then  by  the  flaring  lights  the  Speaker  read, 

Albeit  with  husky  voice  and  shaking  hands. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 

The  shad  and  alewive  fisheries.  Whereupon 

Wisely  and  well  spake  Abraham  Davenport, 

Straignt  to  the  question,  with  no  figures  of  speech 
Save  the  ten  Arab  signs,  yet  not  without 
The  shrewd  dry  humor  natural  to  the  man: 

His  awe-struck  collea^es  listening  all  the  while. 

Between  the  pauses  of  his  argument. 

To  hear  the  thunder  of  the  wrath  of  God 
Break  from  the  hollow  trumpet  of  the  cloud. 

And  there  he  stands  in  memory  to  this  day, 

Erect,  self-poised,  a  ruwed  face,  half  seen 
Against  the  backgroundof  unnatural  dark, 

A  witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass. 

That  simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear. 

I  do  not  know  whether  E.  A.  Robinson  read  this,  but  it  anticipates 
the  goodness  of  “Isaac  and  Archibald”  and  surpasses  that  piece  in 
being  concentrated. 
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The  secret  of  the  excellence  of  “Abraham  Davenport”  lies  in 
its  fusion  of  low  relief  with  sahent  observations.  The  metrical 
tone  is  faint,  like  Crabbe’s,  but  the  pattern  is  always  there,  is 
always  gently  persistent  so  that  it  can  carry  even  the  formal 
description  of  the  threatening  sky  without  melodrama.  Against 
its  gentle  beat  various  important  observations  seem  projected  by 
an  impulse  that  is  partly  respect,  partly  humor.  We  laugh  at  what 
we  love,  and,  obviously,  Whittier  loves  Abraham  Davenport  and 
can  therefore  afford  to  laugh  at  him  a  little.  Note  the  amusing 
repetition  of  verbs  placed  first  in  the  line,  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  section — “roosted,”  “lowed,”  “flitted,”  and  then  the  varia¬ 
tion  that  follows — “men  prayed  and  women  wept.”  The  deliberate 
simplicity  of 

“Bring  in  the  candles.”  And  they  brought  them  in, 

cannot  be  bettered  in  its  place,  nor  can  the  contrast  bet^veen  the 
husky  voice  and  shaking  hands  of  the  Speaker  and  the  mock 
solemnity  of 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 

The  shad  and  alewise  fisheries. 

The  writer  is  so  at  ease  with  his  material,  he  can  take  time  out 
for  a  little  play  with  figures  of  speech  and  figures  of  arithmetic; 
and  even  the  last  line,  which  in  another  poem — say,  “Conductor 
Bradley” — might  be  tedious,  is  caught  up  in  the  wonderful  atmos¬ 
phere  of  irony  and  heroism,  admiration  and  anti<limax  Whittier 
achieves.  Indeed,  the  irony  of  the  penultimate 

A  witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pass 

might  be  that  of  Frost  or  Robinson. 

Whittier’s  ballads  seldom  come  off,  but  Snow-Bound:  A  Winter 
Idyl  remains  a  delight  to  those  capable  of  reading  it.  I  say  “capable 
of  reading  it”  for  the  reason  that  Whittier,  like  Mendelssohn,  can¬ 
not  be  approached  as  if  he  were  Bartok  or  Ives.  The  poem 
overcomes  its  flaws.  The  little  sketches  of  personalities  and  the 
reflections  they  occasion  are  admirable  in  their  kind;  and,  some¬ 
how,  the  final  address  to  the  “Angel  of  the  backward  look,”  despite 
its  obviousness,  does  not  offend,  it  fits  the  mood  of  the  poem. 
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placing  “these  Flemish  pictures  of  old  days”  in  right  perspective. 
The  work  is  an  idyl  (we  commonly  overlook  the  sub-title)  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  its  mood  of  idyllic  nostalgia  for  something 
lovely  and  lost.  The  opening  is  properly  famous;  and  the  line-by¬ 
line  heaping  up  of  detail  about  the  storm  and  about  the  effect  of 
the  storm  upon  human  life  has  the  ring  of  truth  and  simplicity. 
“1  read  the  other  day,”  writes  Emerson  at  the  opening  of  “Self- 
Reliance,”  “some  verses  written  by  an  eminent  painter  which  were 
original  and  not  conventional.  The  soul  always  hears  an  admoni¬ 
tion  in  such  lines,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may.”  The  souls  hears 
an  admonition  in  Snow-Bound:  an  admonition  not  too  hastily  to 
throw  away  the  past.  In  the  poem  the  beauty  of  memory  is  made 
the  more  poignant  because  of  the 

restless  sands’  incessant  fall, 
the  importunate  hours  that  bid 

The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midway. 

VV'e  know  the  life  of  Snow-Bound  as  we  know  the  village  of  Grand- 
Pre  in  Evangeline,  the  House  of  Seven  Gables,  the  Old  Manse, 
and  Thoreau’s  cabin  at  Walden  Pond.  They  are  part  of  our  inher¬ 
itance,  which  no  incessantness  of  teaching  can  wholly  obliterate. 

Religious  verse  of  the  first  water  by  American  writers  is  small 
in  quantity,  but  to  this  small  anthology  of  Christian  utterance 
Whittier  contributes.  The  instinct  that  breaks  “The  Eternal  Good¬ 
ness”  into  smaller  units  and  uses  these  for  singing  in  our  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  is,  I  think,  sound.  To  be  sure,  God  is  also  a  mighty 
fortress,  but  there  are  many  mansions  in  heaven  with  room  for 
gentleness  and  peace.  In  such  poems  Whittier  is  at  his  best 
unsurpassed.  What  writer  in  English  can  better  the  serenity  of 
stanzas  like  these? 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 
I  wait  the  muffled  oar; 

No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 
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Whittier  has,  I  suppose,  only  so  much  of  mysticism  as  the  Quaker 
faith  allows.  His  poetry  expresses  no  dark  night  of  the  soul;  yet, 
believing  that 

God  should  be  most  where  man  is  least, 

he  has  his  flashes  of  marvelous  quietude: 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there, 

he  writes  in  one  poem,  and  in  another: 

Here  let  me  pause,  my  quest  forego; 

Enough  for  me  to  feel  and  know 
That  He  in  whom  the  cause  and  end. 

The  past  and  future,  meet  and  blend, — 

Who,  girt  \vith  his  Immensities, 

One  vast  and  star-hung  system  sees, 

Small  as  the  clustered  Pleiades, — 

Moves  not  alone  the  heavenly  quires. 

But  waves  the  spring-time’s  grassy  spires. 

Guards  not  archangel  feet  alone. 

But  deigns  to  guide  and  keep  my  own. 

There  are  too  many  S-sounds  in  the  antepenultimate  hne  in  this 
passage,  but  this,  one  of  the  best  portions  of  “Questions  of  Life," 
seems  to  me  finely  fashioned.  Here  again,  however,  diffuseness  is 
the  fatal  flaw.  “Andrew  Rykman’s  Prayer,”  which  has  all  the 
potentialities  of  a  notable  religious  expression,  goes  on  and  on. 
The  present  state  of  literary  criticism  is  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
religious  poetry  unless  it  take  the  form  of  high  church  Anglican¬ 
ism;  and  so  we  forget  that  no  American  writer  has  more  finely 
phrased  a  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God. 

In  Whittier  this  trust  is  not  only  part  of  the  religious  tradition 
into  which  he  was  born,  it  is  counterpart  to  the  one  over-riding 
consideration  in  all  his  verse,  which  is  Time  itself.  No  American 
writer  is  more  conscious  of  transience: 

So  when  Time’s  veil  shall  fall  asunder. 

The  soul  mav  know 
No  fearful  change,  nor  sudden  wonder. 

Nor  sink  the  weight  of  mystery  under. 

But  with  the  upward  rise,  and  with  the  vastness  grow. 
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he  writes  in  “Hampton  Beach,”  all  in  the  best  manner  of  Victorian 
optimism,  but  nevertheless  Time  is  incessant.  Time  takes  away 
the  lovehest  and  the  best.  Time  closes  the  school-house  by  the 
road,  and  Time  occasions  the  much  quoted  “moral”  of  “Maud 
Muller.”  There  is  here  no  originality  of  thought  or  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  but  Whittier  again  and  again  avails  himself  of  what  1  may 
call  the  temporal  fallacy  to  achieve  his  poetical  effects.  Thus 
Snow-Bound  is  seen,  as  it  were,  down  a  long  tunnel  of  Time,  its 
colors  the  clearer,  its  outlines  the  sharper  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  poet  is  almost  sixty;  and  Whittier  most  applauds  those 
who  can  look  through  the  veil  of  Time  and  know  it  for  illusion. 
Autiunn  attracts  him  as  it  does  Archibald  MacLeish  because  it  is 
the  human  season;  and  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  the  Complete 
Poetical  Works  I  find  it  of  some  significance  that  “My  Triumph” 
succeeds  Snow-Bound,  and  opens: 

The  autumn-time  has  come; 

On  woods  that  dream  of  bloom 
And  over  puipling  vines. 

The  low  sun  fainter  shines. 

The  aster-flower  is  failing. 

The  hazel’s  gold  is  paling; 

Yet  overhead  more  near 
The  eternal  stars  appear! 

Contrasts  of  time  and  eternity  are  the  commonplaces  of  poetry; 
my  point  is  only  that  in  so  far  as  he  is  mystic,  Whittier,  troubled 
by  the  “harder  task  of  standing  still,”  as  he  somewhere  says,  meets 
the  implications  of  time  more  immediately  as  a  part  of  his  problem 
of  faith  and  progress  than  careless  readers  perceive.  You  can  see 
him  at  his  obvious  worst  on  this  theme  in  a  poem  like  “The  New 
Year,”  but  you  can  also  find  his  unexpected  excellence  in  a  poem 
hke  “The  Prayer  of  Agassiz:” 

Him,  the  endless,  unbegun. 

The  Unnamable,  the  One 
Light  of  all  our  Light  the  Source, 

Lite  of  life,  and  Force  of  force. 

But  one  returns,  as  one  must  always  return  in  this  category  of  his 
art,  to  the  marvel  of  stanzas  like  these  from  “Our  Master:” 
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But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 
A  present  help  is  He; 

And  Faith  has  stiU  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

The  heahng  of  His  seamless  dress 
Is  by  our  beds  of  pain; 

We  touch  Him  in  life’s  throng  and  press. 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

Not  even  the  seventeenth  century  can  surpass  this  simple  perfec¬ 
tion  of  religious  statement. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  REUGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  METHOD  OF  WHITTIER  IN  VOICES  OF  FREEDOM 

By  Philip  Cowgill  Moon 

In  Whittier  lives  the  zeal,  the  moral 
energy  that  founded  New  England. 

— Walt  Whitman,  Specimen  Days, 
April  1 6,  1 88 1 

The  Zeal  And  Moral  energy  which  VV-hitman  remarked  lay 
untapped  until  Whittier  came  under  the  influence  of  WiUiam 
Lloyd  Garrison,  who  imparted  sufiicient  of  his  own  messianic 
single-mindedness  on  the  question  of  slavery  to  the  poet  to  channel 
his  talents  into  the  production  of  abolitionist  and  anti-slavery  verse 
for  many  years.  Prior  to  his  association  with  Garrison,  Whittier 
had  displayed  no  marked  inclination  to  treat  on  warmly  con¬ 
troversial  matters  in  his  verse;  instead  he  displayed  an  affection 
for  provincial  history,  and  for  a  time  risked  perilously  becoming 
a  gazetteer  poet.  By  that  is  meant  a  poet  so  blindly  localized  and 
so  enamoured  of  his  subject  that  his  works  actually  bristle  with 
place  names  and  present  to  the  casual  reader  the  aspect  of  a 
postal  guide.  In  Whittier  this  tendency  to  slavish  local  patriotism 
continued,  but  never  attained  the  heights  it  might  have  without 
Garrison’s  influence.  To  insist  that  Garrison  was  the  indispensable 
catalyst  would  be  both  unsupportable  by  evidence  and  unjust. 
Whittier’s  Quaker  upbringing  counts  for  much  in  the  shaping  of 
his  conscience;  there  exists  an  abundance  of  equahtarian  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  writings  of  early  Quakers,  George  Fox’s  seventeenth- 
century  heterodoxy  surely  was  known  to  Whittier. 

Whatever  the  deciding  factor,  conscience  or  Garrison’s  elo¬ 
quence,  Whittier  entered  into  an  association  with  Garrison 
which,  extending  over  a  decade,  produced  anti-slavery  and  gen¬ 
eral  abohtionist  poetry  that  now  is  classic  in  its  expression  of  a 
nineteenth-century  thought  pattern.  The  distinction  made  between 
anti-slavery  verse  and  abolitionist  is  one  of  the  general  and  the 
specific.  Whittier’s  anti-slavery  verse  deplored  the  condition  of 
involuntary  servitude  in  general  and  attempted  to  evoke  certain 
subjective  responses  in  the  reader  that  might  enable  him  to  com¬ 
prehend  fully  what  Whittier  considered  the  nature  of  bondage  to 
be.  The  abohtionist  verse  was  more  journahstic;  poems  were  con- 
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structed  to  order  as  occasional  pieces  and  were  based  on  historic 
events,  on  current  events,  on  anything  that  might  galvanize  the 
reader  into  partisanship  of  the  abohtionist  cause.  Both  forms  were 
frequently  hortatory  (of  necessity)  and  it  is  evident  with  similar 
frequency  of  occurrence  that  whenever  Whittier  was  forced  to 
choose  between  passion  and  the  perfectibihty  of  his  product,  his 
passionate  devotion  to  his  cause  won. 

Such  verse,  which  first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  Garrison’s 
Liberator,  was  collected  by  Whittier  and  published  as  Voices  of 
Freedom  in  1846.  Due  to  its  often  hmited  scope,  a  result  of  the 
poet’s  reliance  for  inspiration  on  current  news  events,  it  was 
necessary  for  Whittier  to  append  to  his  text  certain  explanatory 
notes.  These  notes  consist  of  extracts  from  speeches  that  fired  the 
poet’s  imagination,  news  items  of  topical  interest,  and  occasional 
historical  background;  all  of  which  further  serve  to  mark  his 
poetry  as  narrowly  limited,  restricted  in  ideation.  'The  self-imposed 
limitations  were  requisite  to  the  task  in  hand,  which  was  to  arouse 
in  the  New  England  citizenry  the  same  indignation  and  abhor¬ 
rence  of  slavery  that  had  fired  Garrison  and  a  small  coterie  of 
abolitionists.  To  accomplish  this  task  of  ignition  effectively,  it 
was  necessary'  to  concentrate  on  a  few  broad  themes  and  by 
reiteration  bring  about  a  desired  response  against  slavery.  It  was, 
in  fine,  a  propaganda  campaign,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
creation  of  anti-slavery  animus  through  repetition  of  certain  stereo¬ 
typed  forms.  The  technique  of  the  appeal  to  reason  was  tried  and 
found  to  be  unworkable;  economically  it  was  to  the  New  England 
states’  advantage  to  participate  in  the  coastwise  slave  traffic  as  a 
sort  of  non-partisan  hauler,  unprejudiced  against  its  consignees. 
Fortunately,  perhaps  neither  Garrison  nor  Whittier  understood  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  slave  question  and  were  free  to  tilt  against 
it  with  unflagging  missionary  fervor.  Whittier  set  himself  to  the 
business  of  turning  “the  crank  of  an  opinion  mill’’^  with  his  usual 
plodding  competence  and  ground  out  set  pieces  hke  the  good 
miller  he  was.  The  heat  of  the  occasion  and  the  haste  attendant 
on  writing  topical  verse  caused  him  to  formularize  his  approach; 
certain  themes  recur,  often  expressed  with  identical  language. 
A  study  of  these  stylistic  peculiarities  as  observable  in  the  work 
Voices  of  Freedom  follows. 

I.  “The  Tent  on  the  Beach,”  first  stanza. 
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A  certain  uniformity  of  regard  for  the  status  of  the  enslaved 
Negroes  which  was  inherited  from  the  early  Quakers,  notably 
George  Fox,  is  marked  in  the  frequent  oblique  references  to 
slaves  as  God’s  simulacra.  This  pious  stereotype  derives  largely 
from  Fox’s  adjuration  of  his  fellow  Quakers  to  “walk  cheerfully 
over  the  earth,  speaking  to  that  of  God  in  every  man."  Whittier 
falls  back  upon  this  theme  many  times,  and  makes  this  narrowly 
theological  appeal  almost  always  in  the  same  words.  In  “Stanzas," 
the  poet  exclaims  in  forensic  indignation  (which  quality'  marks, 
perhaps  mars,  many  of  the  anti-slavery  poems) : 

What!  God’s  own  image  bought  and  sold! 

Americans  to  market  driven. 

And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold! 

'The  same  market-place  god’s  image  metaphor  occurs  with  the 
customary  frenzied  punctuation  in  "The  Christian  Slave,"  which 
Whittier  based  on  an  incident  reported  by  L.  T.  Tasistro  in  “Ran¬ 
dom  Shots  and  Southern  Breezes."  An  auctioneer  purportedly 
recommends  his  merchandise  to  his  auditors  as  “a  good  Christian." 
Whittier  exclaims, 

A  CHRISTIAN!  going,  gone! 

Who  bids  for  God’s  own  image?  —  for  his  grace. 

Which  that  poor  victim  of  the  market  place 
Hath  in  her  suffering  won? 

In  another  work,  “The  Branded  Hand”  (1846),  integrity  of  the 
verse  form  falls  victim  to  the  poet’s  zeal.  Whittier  writes. 

That  he  who  treads  profanely  on  the  scrolls  of  law  and  creed. 

In  the  depth  of  God’s  great  goodness  may  find  mercy  in  his 
need; 

But  woe  to  him  who  crushes  the  SOUL  with  chain  and  rod. 

And  herds  with  lower  natures  the  awful  form  of  God! 

It  is  most  unhkely  that  this  abstract  approach  to  the  problem 
swayed  many  to  the  cause  of  abohtion  for  its  appeal  lacks  suffi¬ 
cient  force  to  impel  the  reader  to  action,  even  though  the  reader 
was  a  theologically  well-indoctrinated  New  Englander.  A  sharper 
approach  wes  needed  and  was  found  in  the  New  Englander’s 
pride  in  and  pretensions  to  chivalrous  conduct.  If  the  evil  of  en¬ 
slaved  mankind  were  not  sufficient  to  move  the  stolid  Yankee, 
perhaps  a  few  touches  of  Womankind  in  bondage  might  prove 
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an  effective  detonator.  With  little  enough  art  to  spare,  Whittier 
strummed  away  on  the  string  of  woman  enslaved  with  such  effects 
produced  as  this  from  “Lines,  Suggested  by  a  Visit  to  the  City  of 
Washington,  in  the  12th  Month  of  1845:” 

Pitying  God!  —  is  that  a  WOMAN 
On  whose  wrist  the  shackles  clash? 

Is  the  shriek  she  utters  human. 

Underneath  the  stinging  lash? 

(In  all  cases  capitals  as  appearing  in  quotations  are  Whittier’s 
usage.) 

“A  Sabbath  Scene’’  combines  the  theme  of  woman  enslaved  with 
the  frequently  employed  subsidiary  theme  of  the  turncoat  clergy 
that  openly  condoned  slavery  with  these  hnes,  depicting  a  parson, 
into  whose  church  a  runaway  slave  has  come  seeking  sanctuary,  as 
he  truckles  to  a  slaver: 

Down  came  the  parson,  bowing  low, 

“My  good  sir,  pray  excuse  me! 

“Of  course  I  know  your  right  divine 
To  own  and  work  and  whip  her; 

Quick,  deacon  throw  that  Polyglott 
Before  the  wench  and  trip  her!’’ 

Similarly,  “The  Farewell,’’  a  “mother”  poem  of  the  most  agonizing 
sort,  uses  the  theme  of  a  Virginia  slave’s  daughters  sold  into 
bondage  and  separated  from  their  mother,  who  repines  in  this 
refrain. 

Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice  swamp  dank  and  lone. 

There  no  mother’s  eye  is  near  them. 

There  no  mother’s  ear  can  hear  them; 

Never,  when  the  torturing  lash 
Seams  their  back  with  many  a  gash. 

Shall  a  mother’s  kindness  bless  them. 

Or  a  mother’s  arms  caress  them. 

The  use  of  grue  is  frequent,  witness  these  lines  from  “Stanzas:” 

The  whip  on  WOMAN’S  shrinking  flesh! 

Our  soil  yet  reddened  with  the  stains 

Caught  from  her  scourging,  warm,  and  fresh. 

The  literal  rendering  of  the  horrors  of  captivity  appears  fre- 
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quently  and  shows  Whittier’s  repressed  New  England  imagination 
rising  to  unfamUiar  heights  of  gory  detail. 

While  the  reader  was  being  sounded  on  his  self-regard  as 
chivalrous  Christian,  it  was  easy  to  make  an  additional  appeal 
to  his  masculine  pride  and,  simultaneously,  his  feehngs  of  local 
patriotism.  From  “Lines,  Written  on  the  Adoption  of  Pinkney’s 
Resolution,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Passage  of 
Calhoun’s  ‘Bill  for  Papers  Written  or  Printed,  Touching  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  Slaver)’,  from  the  U.  S.  Post-OflBce,’  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States:’’ 

Men  of  the  North-land!  where’s  the  manly  spirit 
Of  the  true-hearted  and  the  unshackled  gone? 

...  Is  the  Old  Pilgrim  spirit  quenched  within  us? 

Again  in  “The  Pine  Tree”  (1846)  Whittier  attempts  to  hector  his 
readers  with: 

Where’s  the  MAN  for  Massachusetts?  —  Where’s 
the  voice  to  speak  her  free? — 

Where’s  the  hand  to  hght  up  bonfires  from  her 
mountains  to  the  sea? 

Beats  her  Pilgrim  pulse  no  longer? 

The  technique  of  stirring  regional  pride  to  move  the  listener  or 
reader  to  a  desired  action  predicated  on  this  sentiment  is  an  es- 
tabhshed  device  among  publicists.  Whittier  was  excellently  quali¬ 
fied  to  use  this  technique,  inasmuch  as  his  poetic  production 
prior  to  his  association  with  Garrison  (and  at  times  during  it) 
had  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  themes  of  regional 
interest.  Here  he  was  truly  in  his  metier. 

Other  themes  which  Whittier  employed  that  enabled  him  to 
draw  on  his  resources  as  an  observer  of  the  local  scene  were  his 
attacks  on  the  pro-slave  clerg)’,^  already  referred  to,  and  the  well- 
known  hauteur  and  local  pride  of  the  Yankee.  “Clerical  Oppres¬ 
sors”  presents  Whittier  at  his  most  vehement  in  attacking  the 
church.  In  this  poem,  the  clergy  is  variously  attacked  as  “paid 
hypocrites,”  “fat  locusts,”  and  a  comparison  is  made  between  pro¬ 
slave  clerics  who  abet  their  wealthy  parishioners  and. 

Chief  priests  and  rulers,  as  of  old,  combine! 

Pilate  and  Herod,  friends! 

2.  Whittier’s  Quaker  training  made  him  none  too  fond  of  organized 
clergy  to  begin  with. 
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"The  Pastoral  Letter”  derides  the  clergy  with  similar  force, 
although  open  objurgation  is  present  to  a  smaller  degree  and  poetic 
imagery  invoked  to  the  work’s  profit.  Local  pride,  perhaps  more 
tangibly  present  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  is  played 
upon  in  these  lines  from  “Song  of  the  Free:” 

Pride  of  New  England! 

Soul  of  our  fathers! 

Shrink  we  all  craven-like, 

When  the  storm  gathers? 

.  .  .  Where’s  the  New-Englander 

Shamefully  cowering? 

Yankee  pride  is  personified  in  the  form  of  a  Northern  maid  wooed 
by  a  Southerner  (a  wealthy  slaver,  naturally).  The  Yankee  Ellen 
who  "sings  by  her  wheel  at  that  low  cottage  door,”  spurns  the 
Southerner-Faust’s  invitation  to  immigrate  to  his  southern  pleasure 
dome,  saying, 

"Go  back,  hau^ty  Southron!  thy  treasures  of  gold 
Are  dim  with  Uie  blood  of  the  hearts  thou  hast  sold; 

Thy  home  may  be  lovely,  but  round  it  I  hear 
The  crack  of  Ae  whip  and  the  footsteps  of  fear.” 

Never  a  classical  poet  possessed  of  discernible  mythopoetic 
erudition,  Whittier  relied  on  the  Bible  for  whatever  classical 
allusions  seemed  appropriate  to  his  themes.  Even  in  this  wise, 
Whittier’s  choice  is  rigidly  limited  to  such  fixed  images  as  Mam¬ 
mon  and  Moloch.  Mammon  appears  conjointly  with  the  previously 
mentioned  market-place  theme  in  “To  Massachusetts,”  “The  Pine 
Tree,”  and  “Lines”  (see  page  above  for  complete  title),  in  each 
case  evoking  the  same  image  of  slave  traders  waxing  fat  on  their 
blood  money.  Moloch  makes  fiery  appearance  in  several  works, 
chiefly  “Stanzas,”  “The  Pine  Tree,”  and  “Moloch  in  State  Street.” 
It  is  inferable  that  Whittier  knew  the  educational  level  of  his  audi¬ 
ence  and  consequently  did  not  write  above  its  comprehension; 
evidence  exists  to  prove  that  he  was,  for  a  person  of  his  limited 
education,  well  informed  on  such  classical  subjects,  such  informa¬ 
tion  probably  having  been  gained  through  his  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  various  almanacs. 

The  anti-slavery  and  abolitionist  verse  of  Whittier  discussed 
here  carries  the  stamp  of  conscientious  devotion  to  one  idea,  the 
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unqualified  freedom  of  man.  The  verse  all  too  plainly  shows 
signs  of  haste  in  composition :  the  metres,  when  correctly  wrought, 
are  often  inappropriate  httle  jog-trotting  ones  that  conspire  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  the  work.  If  a  foot  is  sometimes  lacking,  the 
sincerity  of  the  author  balances  and  overbalances  the  omission. 

The  stone  of  the  opinion  mill  may  have  had  an  erratic  turn  or 
two,  but  the  product  stands  up  well,  nonetheless. 


WHITTIER  ON  ABOLITION— A  LETTER  TO  EMERSON 


Edited  by  Roland  H.  Woodwell 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier's  practical  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  never  been  more  clearly 
illustrated  than  in  a  little-known  letter  addressed  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  which  appeared  in  the  October  3,  1845,  issue  of  the 
Essex  Transcript. 

By  1840  most  Abolitionists  had  become  convinced  that  their 
cause  would  not  be  won  by  gentle  persuasion,  but  they  were  not 
yet  ready  to  give  up  their  political  connections  and  join  the  new 
Liberty  Party.  In  Massachusetts  most  Abolitionists  were  Whigs 
and,  as  Henry  B.  Stanton  expressed  it,  would  “wade  to  their  arm- 
pits  in  molten  lava  to  drive  Van  Buren  from  oflBce.”  Whittier 
believed  that  the  Liberty  Party  should  not  be  organized  until  after 
the  Presidential  election  and  that  in  Essex  County  the  candidates 
of  the  Liberty  Party  would  not  get  one  vote.^ 

One  year  later,  however,  Whittier  was  a  Liberty  Party  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and  received  about  one  ninth 
as  many  votes  as  the  winning  Whig.  In  1842  it  seemed  briefly 
that  he  might  abandon  political  methods  and  join  the  group  in¬ 
cluding  Garrison  that  advocated  dissolving  the  Union.^  He  was 
in  such  despair  over  the  inevitable  annexation  of  Texas  and  a 
war  “in  defense  of  the  vilest  negro  traffic  existing  anywhere  save 
on  the  African  coast”  that  he  was  ready  to  say  “Disunion  before 
Texas. But  this  mood  soon  passed,  and  later  in  the  year  he 
became  the  Liberty  Party  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Third 
Essex  District. 

The  Whig  candidate  was  John  P.  Robinson,  who  was  immor¬ 
talized  a  few  years  later  by  James  Russell  Lowell  in  the  “Biglow 
Papers.”  The  Democratic  candidate  was  Joseph  Mansur.  Whittier 
of  course  had  no  chance  of  being  elected  and  was  undoubtedly 
sincere  when  he  wrote  accepting  the  nomination:  “So  long  as 
our  cause  is  an  unpopular  one — so  long  as  Church  and  State  are 

1.  Dwight  Dumond,  ed.,  Letters  of  fames  Gillespie  Bimey  (New  York, 
1938).  I.  54i- 

2.  The  strength  of  this  disunion  sentiment  was  shown  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  Boston  May  28,  1844,  when  resolutions 
favoring  disunion  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  250  to  24.  Horace  E.  Scudder, 
James  Russell  Lowell  (Boston,  1901),  I,  176,  note. 

3.  Letter  to  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  March  31,  1842.  Massachusetts  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 
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united  against  its  advocacy — I  am  willing  to  stand  in  any  posi¬ 
tion  which  my  friends  assign  me,  and  which  does  not  conflict 
with  my  ideas  of  duty.”* 

Whittier’s  candidacy  had  an  effect  that  he  probably  had  not 
foreseen.  As  a  result  of  the  votes  for  him  and  for  Caleb  Cushing, 
neither  of  the  two  leading  candidates  could  get  a  majority,  as 
was  then  required  for  election.  Cushing  had  stated  that  he  was 
not  a  candidate.  He  later  considered  entering  the  contest  after 
his  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate®  but  on  the  advice  of  his  friends  decided  to  wait 
until  after  the  April  3  election,  at  which  again  no  candidate 
received  a  majority.®  On  May  12  the  Newburyport  Herald  an¬ 
nounced  Cushing’s  appointment  as  Minister  and  Commissioner 
to  China,  but  even  with  Cushing  definitely  out  of  the  contest  none 
of  the  candidates  could  get  a  majority.  At  the  June  6  election  Amos 
Abbott  of  Andover,  who  had  replaced  Robinson  as  Whig  candi¬ 
date,  received  2513  votes,  Mansur  2449,  and  Whittier  773.’  The 
November  13  vote  showed  no  significant  change,  but  on  January  i 
Abbott  came  closer  to  winning  than  at  any  time  before.  On  the 
same  day  Whittier  wrote  to  the  Essex  Transcript  withdrawing 
from  the  contest. 

Before  writing  this  letter  Whittier  probably  knew  the  trend  of 
the  day’s  voting,  as  partial  returns  were  received  early  enough  to 
appear  in  the  Newburyport  Herald  the  next  morning.  Whittier’s 
biographer,  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  was  obviously  mistaken  when  he 
stated  that  Whittier  withdrew  as  the  day  of  the  election  approach¬ 
ed  because  he  thought  that  he  would  be  elected  by  a  coalition  of 
the  Liberty  and  Democratic  parties.®  The  reason  given  by  Whittier 
was  that  his  candidacy  kept  him  from  active  anti-slavery  work. 
He  may  have  been  thinking  of  newspaper  editing  and  of  the  com¬ 
ing  Presidential  election. 

The  campaign  had  not  been  wholly  pleasant.  The  papers  sup¬ 
porting  Whittier’s  opponents  had  not  always  kept  the  campaign 
on  the  high  level  that  Whittier  had  promised  and  that  his  party 
had  maintained,  the  Liberty  Party  in  Essex  County  being  led  by 

4.  Newburyport  Herald,  October  2$,  1842. 

5.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Caleb  Cushing  (New  York,  1923),  I,  387. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  391. 

7.  Newburyport  Herald,  June  23,  1843. 

8.  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
(Boston,  1894),  I,  286. 
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a  group  of  non-professional  politicians  of  rather  high  ideals. 
Some  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  papers  had  concealed  Whit¬ 
tier’s  vote  by  including  it  under  “Scattering,”  and  Whittier  had 
been  accused  of  mistreating  his  wife!*  Worst  of  all,  the  Abolition 
vote  had  remained  comparatively  small:  Abolitionists  still  thought 
of  the  ballot  box  as  more  useful  for  other  purposes  than  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  But  Whittier  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  politicians  were  beginning  to  think  that  Abohtionists  were 
worth  courting:  "Men  who  mobbed  us  five  years  ago  for  being 
abolitionists  now  pride  themselves  in  the  name  of  Whig  abolition¬ 
ists  and  Democratic  abolitionists.” 

Whittier  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  political  action.  At 
a  State  Liberty  Party  convention  February  14  he  was  chosen  an 
Elector-at-Large  for  the  Presidential  election.^®  He  spoke  at  a 
Liberty’  Party  convention  in  Danvers  June  19  urging  what  would 
now  be  called  “grass-roots”  activities  such  as  School  District  meet¬ 
ings  to  discuss  party  policies.^^  He  wrote  to  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  and  to  David  P.  Page  of  Newburyport  urging  them  to 
accept  Liberty  Party  nominations  for  Congress.  In  the  fall  he 
was  candidate  for  the  Legislature  on  the  Liberty  Party  ticket;  as 
in  the  Congressional  election,  none  of  the  three  candidates  could 
get  a  majority,  and  after  four  attempts  the  town  voted  not  to  send 
a  representative  that  year.  At  the  same  time  he  was  editing  the 
Middlesex  Standard,  a  new  anti-slavery’  paper  published  in  Lowell. 

The  letter  to  Emerson  in  1845  was  intended  to  be  read  at  a 
convention  in  Concord  and  then  to  be  published  in  an  anti¬ 
slavery  paper.  Whittier  had  been  attending  conventions  since 
1833  and  had  drawn  up  plenty  of  resolutions;  he  had  recently 
been  one  of  the  secretaries  of  a  “Convention  of  Delegates,  Chosen 
by  the  People  of  Massachusetts,  without  Distinction  of  Party,  and 
Assembled  at  Fanueil  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Boston”  and  had  written 
a  poem  about  it.^*  But  he  saw  clearly  that  nothing  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  until  people  who  went  to  conventions  realized  that 
their  duty  did  not  end  there.  He  had  learned  practical  lessons  in 

9.  Letter  to  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  November  14,  1880.  Owned  by  C. 
Marshall  Taylor. 

10.  Essex  Transcript,  March  1,  1844. 

11.  Ibid.,  June  ai,  1844. 

I  a.  ‘To  Fanueil  Hall.” 
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the  past  four  years:  it  was  better  to  act  than  to  talk,  better  to  act 
than  to  wait  for  miracles.  He  had  foreseen  the  futihty  of  the  dis¬ 
union  movement.  He  had  found  that  the  average  man  was  not 
so  interested  in  others'  welfare  as  in  his  own.  He  believed — and 
he  was  right —  that  the  members  of  the  Liberty  Party  would  be 
willing  to  merge  with  any  other  party  pledged  to  opposition  to 
slavery. 

The  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Emerson  shows  that  in  the  most 
active  period  of  his  hfe  Whittier  had  the  same  religious  faith  that 
is  expressed  in  many  of  his  best-loved  poems. 

Amesbury,  20th  of  9th  mo.,  1845. 
My  Dear  Friend, — I  received  some  days  since  a  copy  of  the 
call  for  the  Middlesex  Convention,  from  my  friend,  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Natick.  I  then  had  some  expectation  of  being 
with  you  on  the  occasion,  but  circumstances  have  since  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  rehnquish  it.  To  him  and  to  the  committee  of 
arrangements  I  tender  my  thanks  for  an  invitation  which 
necessity  alone  compels  me  to  decline. 

Without  knowing  how  far  the  signers  of  the  call  for  this 
meeting  agree  with  me  as  to  the  present  duty  of  northern 
freemen,  I  heartily  approve  of  the  call  itself. — Amidst  the 
general  silence  and  apathy  in  which  the  ^eat  mass  of  the 
community,  seems  settling  down,  while  this  damning  ini¬ 
quity  of  Texas  annexation  is  reaching  its  consumation,  I 
welcome  your  manly  voice;  and  receive  it  in  good  faith,  as 
an  honest  effort  to  rally  all  who  really  love  freedom,  for  a 
united  stand  against  the  encroachment  of  her  eternal  foe. 

But,  while  rejoicing  that  this  call  has  been  made,  let  me 
say  to  thee,  and  through  thee  to  the  convention,  that  mere 
words,  able  addresses  and  dignified  resolutions  on  your  part, 
unless  followed  up  by  an  absolute  consecration  of  yourselves 
to  the  great  work  of  universal  liberty,  will  avail  nothing — 
nay,  rather  will,  in  the  end,  be  productive  only  of  evil.  An 
angel  speaking  down  the  blue  spaces,  might  do  his  whole 
duty  in  the  simple  utterance  of  his  rebuke  of  wrong,  and 
commendation  of  right.  By  a  law  of  his  high  nature  he  could 
be  to  us  only  a  voice.  But  man,  if  he  would  benefit  his  race, 
must  act  out  that  which  he  speaks.  To  be  understood  and 
felt,  he  must  translate  his  words  into  deeds.  To  tell  the  truth 
on  this  slavery  question,  we  have  already  experimented  quite 
enough  with  resolutions  and  protests,  as  high  sounding  and 
altogether  as  harmless  as  those  with  which  Grand  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lin  essayed  to  drive  back  the  “outside  barbarians” 
from  the  Celestial  Empire.  What  if  we  now  try  the  efficacy 
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of  ACTION,  and  breathe  the  Ufe  of  consistent  practice  into 
the  dead  form  of  our  professions?  We  can  harmy  expect  a 
reproduction  of  the  old  Hebrew  miracle  in  our  favor,  and 
as  the  walls  of  slavery  are  not  to  be  overthrown  by  sounds 
like  those  of  Jericho,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  battering  ram  in  earnest. 

But  what  shall  be  done?  Some  of  my  non-resistant  friends 
say,  ‘Dissolve  the  Union".  I  am,  for  one,  no  bhnd  worshipper 
of  the  Union.  As  an  abolitionist,  I  am  shut  out  from  its 
benefits.  I  prize  hberty  far  above  it.  But  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  an  effort — necessarily  limited,  sectional  and  futile 
— to  dissolve  it.  The  moral  ana  political  power  requisite  for 
doing  it  could  far  more  easily  abolish  every  vestige  of  slavery. 
Let  us,  moreover,  look  the  truth  in  the  face.  Not  one  in  ten 
of  our  neighbors  cares  a  farthing’s  value  for  this  whole  matter 
of  slavery.  They  have  just  declared,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  possible,  that  they  consider  slaveholders  qualified 
for  the  highest  offices  in  their  gift.  Are  they  prepared  to 
dissolve  the  Union  on  anti-slavery  grounds?  \Vill  our  mer¬ 
chant  princes  and  manufacturers  trouble  themselves  about 
slavery  and  Texas  as  long  as  their  gains  are  increasing?  When 
their  ships  crumbled  under  the  dry  rot  of  the  embargo,  they 
indeed  talked  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union — the  mere  growl 
of  disappointed  avarice.  Do  you  look  to  the  clergy  and  the 
churches?  Read  the  proceedings  of  the  late  missionary  anni¬ 
versary  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  men, 
who  regard  slavery  as  in  some  degree  a  divinely  recognized 
institution,  and  as  no  bar  to  church  fellowship,  are  likely  to 
make  any  very  serious  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  dissolving 
their  pohtical  connection  with  it. 

Yet  the  northern  freeman  who  is  really  opposed  to  slavery, 
cannot  lack  an  opportunity  for  assailing  it. — Those  who 
have  voted  for  slaveholders  can  at  least  vote  against  them. 
Those  who  have  given  their  supp>ort  to  pro-slavery  ministers 
— blasphemers  of  God  and  enemies  of  man — can  lock  them 
out  of  the  pulpits  they  disgrace,  or  at  least,  refuse  to  coun¬ 
tenance  their  nypocrisy. — ^^ose  who  deplore  the  existence 
of  slavery,  and  even  talk  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  to 
escape  its  responsibility,  would  do  well  first  of  all,  to  leave 
off  voting  for  it.  They  should  make  up  their  minds  to  vote 
for  no  slaveholding  politician,  to  listen  to  no  slaveholding 
priest.  They  will  thus  prepare  themselves  for  aggressive  mea¬ 
sures — for  the  life-long  consecration  of  tongue  and  pen,  and 
vote  and  influence,  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  in  offering  this  advice,  I 
am  seeking  to  enlist  recruits  for  a  party  with  which  I  am 
connected.  I  will  frankly  avow  my  firm  conviction  that  who- 
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ever  would  act  effectually  against  slavery,  must  do  so  on 
the  principle  of  the  Liberty  party;  but,  in  behalf  of  that 
party,  I  would  say  that  its  members  would  rejoice  to  find 
themselves  merged  in  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
pledged  to  that  high  principle — that  “ONE  IDEA”  for  which 
they  have  contended,  with  at  least  the  merit  of  consistency 
ana  perseverance.  Gladly  would  we  give  place  to  those  whose 
hands  are  less  weary  than  ours — to  men  of  wider  influence 
and  superior  capacity.  Why  do  we  enUst  as  a  Liberty  party 
at  all?  Simply  because  our  Whig  and  Democratic  neighbors 
persist  in  voting  slaveholders  into  power.  Let  them  abandon 
this  wicked  and  ruinous  policy,  let  them  direct  all  their  po- 
htical  power  and  influence  against  slavery',  and  our  task  is 
ended.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  work  may  be  done — we  care 
not  under  what  name  or  whose  leading.  Why  not  unite  with 
us,  then,  in  regarding  personal  rights  as  the  foundation  and 
security  of  all  others,  and  therefore  of  PARAMOUNT  IN¬ 
TEREST.  Why  not,  at  once,  take  up  ‘‘one  idea”  and  merge 
in  it  all  minor  questions  of  trade  and  finance,  all  party  preju¬ 
dices  and  partialities?  O  for  a  union  of  all  true  hearts  on  this 
subject!  a  united  protest  of  northern  freemen  against  slavery 
uttered  everywhere,  in  field  and  workshop,  from  pulpit  and 
ballot  box!  God  grant  that  your  convention  may  take  the  first 
step  towards  so  desirable  a  result;  and  may  His  blessing, 
without  which  the  strongest  human  effort  is  weakness,  and 
with  which  the  feeblest  is  all-mighty,  be  with  you  in  your 
deliberations. 

Truly,  and  with  cordial  esteem,  thy  friend, 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 


THE  SALEM  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  SCIENCE  (1869) 

By  Ralph  W.  Dexter 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  at  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  from  August  18  to  25,  1869 A  Three  special  features 
were  arranged  which  made  this  meeting  an  important  and  mem¬ 
orable  event.  First  was  the  dedication  of  the  Museum  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Academy  of  Science  (later  known  as  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Salem)  founded  two  years  earher  by  George  Peabody.  Second, 
there  was  organized  a  special  meeting  for  microscopists  with  a 
display  of  instruments,  equipment,  and  prepared  microscope 
shdes.  And  thirdly,  an  all-day  steamboat  excursion  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  was  given  to  members  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
City  of  Salem.  The  Boston  Transcript  paid  tribute  to  the  Salem 
meeting  thus:  “The  City  of  Peace  is  a  city  of  thought  and  study, 
and  its  people  know  how  to  honor  guests  who  are  helping  the 
world  to  discover  and  use  the  secrets  and  forces  of  nature.”  One 
of  the  local  papers  (Salem  Register^  in  reporting  the  meetings 
announced  with  civic  pride  that,  “The  Essex  Institute  and  the 
Peabody  Academy  have  given  to  Salem  a  distinguished  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  important  scientific  centre,  and  the  community  should, 
and  doubtless  does,  feel  a  pride  in  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  good 
name  and  fame  of  the  city  and  its  meritorious  institutions.” 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  served  as  chairman  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee.  Frederick  W.  Putnam  was  both  local  secretary  and  acting 
permanent  secretary  of  the  A.A.A.S.  Out  of  a  total  membership  of 
about  700,  the  meetings  were  attended  by  275  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  163  papers.  Col.  J.  W.  Foster  served  as  president  that 
year  and  Dr.  O.  C.  Marsh  occupied  the  office  of  general  secretary. 
The  standing  committee  included  such  well-known  scientists  as 

I .  I  am  indebted  to  Ernest  Stanley  Dodge,  Director  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem,  Mass.,  which  was  dedicated  at  the  A.A.A.S.  meeting 
of  1869,  for  his  permission  to  make  this  study  and  to  Miss  Alice  Putnam 
for  the  privilege  of  studying  the  papers  of  her  father,  Frederick  W.  Put¬ 
nam,  director  of  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  and 
Acting  permanent  secretary  of  the  A.A.A.S.  at  the  time  of  the  Salem 
meeting. 
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Louis  Agassiz,  Joseph  Henry,  John  Torrey,  J.  S.  Newberry,  and 
B.  A.  Gould. 

The  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  August  18.  The  Hon.  William  Crowninshield  Endicott, 
president  of  the  academy,  accepted  the  building  from  Dr.  Henry 
Wheatland,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  dehvered  the 
Hall  to  the  care  of  F.  W.  Putnam,  director  of  the  Museum.  The 
museum  exhibits  had  been  arranged  by  Putnam  and  his  colleagues 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  Alpheus  Hyatt,  and  E.  S.  Morse.  Services 
were  then  held  in  the  Tabernacle  Church.  Pres.  Endicott,  Dr. 
Wheatland,  as  president  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  Col.  J.  W. 
Foster,  president  of  the  A.A.A.S.,  gave  the  principal  addresses. 
Other  speakers  included  the  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford  representing  George  Peabody,  Mayor  William  Cogswell  of 
Salem,  and  Benjamin  H.  Silsbee,  president  of  the  East  India 
Marine  Society.  Louis  Agassiz  said  at  the  dedication  that,  “The 
citizens  of  Salem  should  reahze  what  was  in  their  midst — the 
embryo  of  that  great  work  coming.”  A  hymn  written  especially 
for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Jones  Very  of  Salem  was  sung  by  the 
Salem  Oratorio  Society. 

Two  new  sections  of  the  A.A.A.S.  were  formed  at  this  meeting. 
As  the  result  of  enthusiasm  shown  in  the  “microscopical  gather¬ 
ing”  mentioned  above,  a  section  of  microscopy  was  organized. 
Also,  one  was  established  for  archaeology  and  ethnology. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  microscope 
equipment.  Before  the  meetings  T.  F.  Allen  wrote  to  Edwin  Bick- 
nell:  “I  have  just  imported  a  Ross-Fiorien  lamp  which  is  superb 
and  costly;  if  there  will  be  no  others  on  exhibition  I  will  bring 
mine  on.”  E.  D.  Morley  wrote  to  F.  W.  Putnam  “ — shall  bring 
a  microscope  stand  by  Ross  with  a  set  of  objectives  of  American 
make  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  performance  with  that  of 
others  which  I  suppose  will  be  exhibited.”  D.  H.  Briggs  also 
wrote  to  Putnam:  “I  shall  bring  a  large  first  class  Smith  and  Beck 
microscope.”  Similarly,  J.  B.  Edwards  wrote:" — propose  bringing 
my  microscope,  which  is  a  first  rate  Binocular,  with  varied  illu¬ 
mination  powers  by  Ross,  Smith,  and  Beck.”  The  committee  on 
microscopes,  headed  by  Edwin  Bicknell,  voted  to  send  notices  of 
the  special  meeting  to  all  persons  interested  in  microscopy.  The 
Law  Library  of  the  new  Court  House  was  engaged  for  display  of 
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equipment  and  those  attending  were  encouraged  to  bring  their 
instruments.  The  creation  of  a  new  section  of  the  Association 
based  on  the  success  of  this  special  gathering  speaks  well  for  the 
committee  which  planned  it. 

The  Committee  on  Subscription  sought  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$4,000  to  meet  expenses  of  the  meeting.  George  Peabody  was  the 
principal  donor.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Wheadand  on  June  22,  1869, 
“I  have  decided  to  subscribe  four  hundred  dollars  towards  the 
object  you  have  in  view — If  you  wish  me  to  head  the  paper  with 
that  sum  please  send  it  to  me.”  Another  special  committee  sought 
reduction  of  transportation  rates  for  members.  Most  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  co-operated  by  granting  special  rates  for  those  attending  the 
meeting,  in  most  cases  providing  free  passage  home.  Some  others 
reduced  the  fare  by  one-third.  A  few  railroads  refused  to  make 
any  concessions. 

Joseph  Henry  was  chairman  of  Section  A  on  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Papers  were  read  by  P.  H.  Van  der 
Weyde,  Gustave  Hinricks,  Henry  Wurtz,  C.  A.  Seely,  E.  N. 
Horsford,  E.  W.  Blake,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  SilUman. 

Louis  Agassiz  was  chairman  of  Section  B  on  Natural  History. 
Papers  were  read  by  E.  D.  Cope,  E.  S.  Morse,  C.  H.  Hitchcock, 
O.  C.  Marsh,  A.  E.  Verrill,  Alexander  Agassiz  (title  only),  A.  S. 
Bickmore,  N.  T.  True,  A.  Hyatt,  J.  S.  Newberry,  W.  H.  Dali, 
T.  Gill,  C.  F.  Hartt,  S.  H.  Scudder  and  others.  Some  of  the 
papers  were  illustrated  with  specimens.  For  example,  William 
Prescott  had  written  to  Putnam,  “I  have  a  description  of  a  new 
species  of  chiton  from  California  of  gigantic  proportions  which  I 
propose  to  present  to  the  A.A.A.S.  at  its  next  meeting  in  Salem. 
— I  intend  to  procure  the  loan  of  the  specimen  itself  to  exhibit  to 
the  Association.”  From  A.  E.  Verrill  at  Yale  came  the  following 
letter  written  August  i .  "I  expect  to  have  a  short  paper  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Phyllopod  Crustacea,  giving  habits  etc.  of  our  species  of 
Branchipus  and  Artemia.  Of  the  latter,  I  have  now  two  new 
species,  one  from  Mono  Lake  and  another  (of  which  I  got  over 
500  specimens  this  morning)  from  tubs  of  saltwater  on  a  R.R. 
bridge  near  here.  These  tubs,  filled  from  the  salt  marsh  have 
become  very  salty  by  evaporation  in  the  sun,  thus  giving  the  ordin¬ 
ary  conditions  for  the  development  of  this  beautiful  genus. — 
Will  take  on  some  alive.” 
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Problems  of  general  vs.  technical  interests  in  science,  science 
education,  and  methods  of  presentation  were  as  vital  at  that  time 
as  they  are  today.  A.  F.  L.  Phelps  wrote  to  Putnam,  “There  may 
be  some  opposition  to  the  reading  of  my  paper  on  the  ground  that 
it  professes  to  impart  nothing  new — but  this  is  what  I  complain  of, 
that  general  principles  of  science  are  neglected  in  the  zeal  for 
progress.” 

Prof.  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins  read  a  paper  on  visual  education. 
This  prompted  Louis  Agassiz  to  make  the  following  comments, 
according  to  the  account  given  in  the  Salem  Observer  of  August 
28,  1869. 

I  am  as  convinced  as  a  man  can  be  that  the  system  of  public 
education  is  on  the  eve  of  a  very  extensive  reform.  The 
world  has  been  taught  words  dictated  by  authority  thus 
far.  The  world  needs  knowledge  and  training  in  independent 
thought,  and  it  is  only  the  study  of  nature  which  will  give 
us  the  last.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  basis  of  the  future  of 
education  will  be  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature 
— no  longer  the  study  of  the  languages,  no  longer  the  study 
of  the  human  mind,  no  longer  the  process  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  for  though  they  must  form  a  part  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  they  should  come  after  the  organs  have  been  trained 
through  observation,  and  the  mind  taught  to  argue  by  com¬ 
paring  these  observations. 

The  matter  of  delivery  of  scientific  papers  seems  to  have  been 
no  better  86  years  ago  than  it  is  today.  The  reporter  for  the 
Portland  Transcript  wrote: 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  meeting  is  a  lack  of  ability,  on 
the  part  of  members,  to  give  clear  expression  to  their  views. 
The  most  interesting  facts  are  presented  in  a  dry,  dull,  un¬ 
attractive  way,  making  them  incomprehensible  to  all,  save 
a  few  special  observers  who  have  pursued  the  same  path. 
Now  if  these  facts  are  worth  stating,  they  are  worth  stating 
clearly,  in  a  way  to  be  comprehended  oy  the  unscientific 
[sic]  mind.  — For  the  most  part  they  are  a  hemming,  haw¬ 
ing,  halting  set  of  speakers,  whom  it  is  disagreeable  to  hear 
and  painful  to  follow.  The  best  speakers  we  heard  at  the 
meetings  were  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman — Agassiz 
and  Waterhouse  Hawkins. — He  (Agassiz)  was  always  clear, 
eloquent,  convincing. 

However  much  Agassiz  was  appreciated  for  his  eloquent  speech, 
there  were  many  who  did  not  condone  his  behavior  as  chairman 
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of  the  section  on  Natural  History'.  When  a  paper  on  the  laws  of 
mountain  formation  by  }.  S.  Grimes  was  due  to  be  read,  Agassiz 
asked  the  geologists  present  if  they  wished  to  hear  the  paper. 
There  was  no  response  to  the  question  whereupon  Mr.  Grimes 
expressed  his  indignation  and  characterized  Agassiz  as  “arbitrary 
in  the  extreme.”  The  reporter  from  the  Lynn  Transcript  related 
the  events  in  the  foUowing  account. 

A  scene  occurred  in  the  Natural  History  section,  presided 
over  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  which  called  forth  the  disapproval 
not  only  of  the  people  who  looked  on,  but  of  many  of  the 
eminent  members  of  the  section  beside.  It  has  not  yet  become 
apparent  to  us  how  a  reader,  regularly  admitted  to  his  place 
by  the  Standing  Committee,  could  be  properly  choked  down 
by  the  chair,  simply  because  he  expressed  opinions  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  those  of  other  persons.  We  had  no  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Grimes  or  his  ideas;  but  it  did  not  look  well  in  Prof. 
Agassiz,  after  having  boasted  of  his  own  trials  and  sufferings 
in  foreign  societies,  because  he  dared  to  ‘beard  the  lion  in 
his  den,’  to  turn  and  offer  the  same  cup  to  any  man,  how¬ 
ever  obscure,  who  had,  by  the  prescribed  mode,  made  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  present  his  opinions  to  the  section. 

The  only  other  criticism  noted  in  the  reviews  was  pubhshed  in 
The  Congregationalist  and  Boston  Recorder,  which  carried  the 
statement  that  “Darwinism  was  not  once  named  among  us. 
Probably  there  was  not,  then,  a  single  behever  of  the  man-from- 
monkey  theory  present,  for  those  men  commonly  obtrude  their 
views.”  Possibly  it  was  the  presence  of  Agassiz  which  deterred  any 
from  expressing  Darwinian  views  since  it  was  well  known  that  he 
was  opposed  to  them. 

The  address  of  the  retiring  president  of  the  A.A.A.S.  was  given 
by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  who  spoke  on  “The  Man  of  Science,  his  duties, 
his  aids  and  his  obstacles.”  Dr.  Gould  wrote  to  Putnam  a  few  days 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  that  “my  address  would  be  two  hours 
long  if  given  in  full,  but  I  can  cut  out  a  third  or  more  in  the 
dehvery  —  I  fear  the  Association  may  think  after  they  have  heard 
it,  that  its  total  omission  would  have  been  best  of  all.”  The  local 
committee  had  extended  an  invitation  to  Ohver  Wendell  Holmes 
to  speak  on  the  occasion,  but  apparently  this  plan  did  not  material¬ 
ize. 

The  Salem  Board  of  Trade  gave  a  levee  to  the  Association  mem- 
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bers  on  Monday  evening  in  the  vestry  of  the  Tabernacle  Church. 
E.  S.  Morse,  famous  for  his  ambidextrous  drawing  abUity,  was 
elected  "designer”  at  a  mock  session  which  included  a  mock  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  a  lampoon  session  of  papers.  Morse  illustrated 
on  a  blackboard  with  appropriate  sketches  the  witty  remarks  of 
the  participants.  Some  of  the  “papers”  were  “Moonshine  at  the 
Period  of  Total  Echpse”  by  B.  A.  Gould,  “On  the  Polarization  of 
the  Polar  Bear”  by  J.  S.  Newberry,  “On  the  Duplex-Elliptical 
Symmetry  of  the  Embryo  of  the  Hippopotamous”  by  Louis  Agassiz, 
and  “On  the  Effect  of  the  Pacific  R.R.  on  the  Metamorphosis  of 
Siredon  into  a  2-foot  Fossil  Horse”  by  O.  C.  Marsh. 

On  the  last  day  the  city  of  Salem  provided  an  excursion  for 
450  persons  on  the  steamer  Escort.  The  party  first  went  to  Boston 
Harbor  and  on  return  stopped  at  Nahant  for  dinner  at  Maolis 
Garden.  Then  the  group  was  taken  to  Gloucester  Harbor  before 
returning  to  Salem.  The  steamer  was  gaily  decorated  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  equipped  with  a  band  for  entertainment  throughout 
the  cruise. 

The  day  after  adjournment  the  Essex  Institute  sponsored  a 
field  trip  to  Cape  Ann.  Many  A.A.A.S.  members  with  local  natur- 
ahsts  took  a  special  train  to  Rockport.  Visits  were  made  to  Pigeon 
Cove  and  Hahbut  Point  to  enjoy  the  coastal  scenery  and  observe 
the  natural  features  of  this  area. 

The  success  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  new  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science  were  attested  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry,  who  wrote  as  follows: 

The  meeting  was  upon  the  whole,  the  most  interesting 
and  profitable  of  any  we  have  attended  during  our  connection 
with  it,  a  period  or  16  years.  — The  specid  and  emphatic 
praise  bestowed  by  Profs.  Agassiz,  Peirce  and  Henry,  upon 
the  papers  of  Prof.  Morse  and  the  other  young  men  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  was  not  only  most 
flatterine,  but  just  and  well  deserved.  Prof.  Agassiz  remarked, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meetings,  that  no  paper  of  greater 
scientific  importance  had  been  presented  than  those  read  by 
the  gentlemen  referred  to. 

A  resolution  presented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  voiced 
the  same  opinion — 

Resolved,  that  the  Association  desires  to  express,  in  an  es¬ 
pecial  manner,  its  high  appreciation  of  the  Peabody  Academy 
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of  Science,  and  its  illustrious  founder  who  has  here  es- 
tabhshed  an  institution  which,  under  its  accomplished 
President  and  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  band  of  ardent 
and  distinguished  young  naturahsts,  has  already  done  so 
much  for  natural  science  and  furnished  an  example  which  it 
is  hoped  will  find  many  imitations  in  our  country. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 
By  Claude  M.  Fuess 

[Editor’s  Note:  This  paper  was  read  on  July  lo,  1957,  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury,  to  which  Miss  Margaret  Cushing 
bequeathed  her  home  on  High  Street,  Newburyport.] 

On  Wednesday,  February  9,  1955,  Miss  Margaret  Woodbridge 
Cusbing  was  a  hundred  years  old.  Around  her  house  there  was 
much  excitement.  Telegrams  arrived  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop.  The  bells  in  the  city  churches  rang 
out  their  centenary  peal.  Nieces  and  nephews,  grand-nieces  and 
grand-nephews,  even  great-grand-nieces  and  nephews  arrived  to 
pay  their  tribute  of  admiration  and  affection.  Throughout  it  all. 
Aunt  Margaret,  dressed  in  grey,  remained  calm  and  gracious, 
fanning  herself  nervously  at  times,  but  remembering  all  the  names 
with  only  an  occasional  prompting.  It  was  an  impressive  occasion, 
to  which  she  had  looked  forward  for  many  years.  She  was  the 
first  in  the  long-lived  family  to  become  a  centenarian. 

When  the  great  day  was  over.  Aunt  Margaret  seemed  to  fade 
like  a  rose  which  has  achieved  its  full  glorious  maturity.  She 
seemed  no  longer  to  care  much  about  living.  Some  of  us  saw  her 
from  time  to  time,  and  she  could,  with  an  obvious  effort,  evoke 
her  diminishing  vivacity,  but  she  was  actually  done  with  the 
world  which  she  had  enjoyed  so  long.  No  one  was  astonished 
when,  on  August  2,  1955,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  New  England’s 
mid-summer  heat  waves,  she  slipped  quietly  into  eternity.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  at  her  home,  where  she  had  been 
born  and  had  lived  all  her  days.  With  her  the  distinguished 
Cushing  name  came  to  an  end  in  Newbur^’port. 

Although  I  shall  call  her  “Aunt  Margaret,”  she  was  my  aunt 
only  because  I  married  her  niece,  Elizabeth  Cushing  Goodhue, 
her  sister’s  daughter.  However,  for  reasons  which  will  later  become 
clear,  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her  intimately;  and  I  shall 
try  to  give  my  impressions  as  objectively  as  it  is  possible  for  an 
“in-law”  to  do,  avoiding  mere  pious  adulation,  which  has  no  value 
for  those  interested  in  New  England  character. 

Foremost  always  in  her  thoughts  was  pride  of  family.  To  Aunt 
Margaret  the  past  presented  itself  as  a  long  succession  of  ances¬ 
tors,  several  of  them  eminent  in  their  generation.  She  regarded 
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the  recently  much  publicized  Pilgrims  as  decidedly  inferior  so¬ 
cially  to  her  own  Puritan  forebears.  The  first  of  these,  Matthew 
Cushing,  born  in  1589,  arrived  on  our  shores  in  the  ship  Diligent, 
landing  in  Boston,  August  10,  1638,  and  settling  in  Hingham, 
named  after  the  English  home  of  the  Cushings.  Among  his  de¬ 
scendants  were  numerous  colonial  soldiers,  judges,  and  clergy¬ 
men,  including  the  Reverend  Caleb  Cushing  (1672-1752), 
known  somewhat  irreverently  in  the  family  as  the  “Old  Minister,” 
preacher  in  the  First  Church  of  Salisbury  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  divines  of  his  time.  Another  ancestor  of  whom 
she  boasted  was  the  Reverend  John  Woodbridge  (1613-1695), 
who  helped  to  found  the  town  of  Andover  and  married  Mercy 
Dudley,  daughter  of  the  Governor.  If  this  were  a  treatise  on 
genealogy — which  it  very  definitely  is  not — I  should  comment 
more  fully  on  her  blue  blood.  She  herself  was  convinced  that  her 
line  could  be  clearly  traced  not  only  to  signers  of  Magna  Carta 
but  also  to  Charlemagne.  She  was,  of  course,  a  Colonial  Dame  and 
at  one  period  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  that  organization. 

Aunt  Margaret  carried  herself  like  a  Grande  Dame  and  assumed 
that  she  was  as  good  as  anybody  else,  no  matter  how  prominent  or 
well-born.  When  Warner  and  Lunt  in  1941  published  their  so¬ 
ciological  study  of  Newburyport,  under  the  title  The  Social  Life 
of  a  Modern  Community,  they  classified  the  Cushings  under  a 
thinly  veiled  anonymity  as  “Upper  Upper”.  Once  I  read  to  her 
a  passage  from  the  book  as  follows:  “Certain  old  families  were 
repeatedly  referred  to  as  the  uppermost  group  in  Yankee  City, 
and  among  these  families  a  certain  few  were  felt  to  be  higher 
than  others.”  She  listened  attentively,  smiled,  drew  herself  up  in 
affirmation,  and  said,  “Jack,  dear,  those  authors  are  so  right,  but 
they’re  telling  me  what  I  already  know.”  Her  High  Street  aris¬ 
tocracy  was  as  good  as  that  on  Beacon  Hill! 

Her  portrait  by  Cecilia  Beaux — an  excellent  likeness — em¬ 
phasizes  her  aquiline  nose  and  firm  mouth,  which  gave  her  a 
resemblance  to  George  Washington.  Her  dignified  bearing  at¬ 
tracted  attention  in  any  gathering,  and  more  than  one  lecturer 
told  her  that  he  noticed  her  in  his  audience  and  addressed  his 
remarks  to  her  as  a  responsive  listener.  She  liked  to  make  a  good 
entrance  and  sometimes  leaned  forward  in  her  seat  and  nodded 
her  head  in  acquiescence.  She  had  no  objection  to  the  front  row. 
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where  she  could  be  seen  by  all,  and  she  was  fully  aware  of  the 
admiration  which  she  aroused. 

Aunt  Margaret’s  physical  durability  was  amazing.  Even  in  her 
nineties  she  retained  all  her  teeth  and  did  not  require  spectacles 
while  reading.  Although  in  her  old  age  she  became  slightly  deaf, 
she  never  acknowledged  the  infirmity,  and  even  then  she  probably 
heard  better  than  I  did.  The  steep  flight  of  stairs  to  her  bedroom 
on  the  second  floor  never  seemed  to  trouble  her  until  time  had 
worn  her  out.  During  the  fifty  years  of  our  acquaintance  I  never 
knew  her  to  be  incapacitated  by  any  infectious  disease,  even  by 
the  ubiquitous  common  cold.  While  those  around  her  succumbed 
to  viruses  and  picturesque  germs,  she  remained  perpetually  im¬ 
mune.  She  was  a  |x>or  source  of  revenue  for  doctors — and  for 
surgeons  also,  for  so  far  as  I  am  aware  she  never  underwent  a 
serious  operation.  Even  in  her  last  days  she  would  not  admit  that 
she  was  tired.  She  would  have  made  a  magnificent  pioneer,  cap¬ 
able  of  making  her  way  across  plains  and  mountains,  undergo¬ 
ing  privations  uncomplainingly. 

Like  certain  proper  Boston  ladies  very  sure  of  themselves  Aunt 
Margaret  was  indifferent  to  her  appearance  and  had  very  little 
taste  in  choosing  her  gowns.  She  would  keep  a  dress  until  long 
after  it  was  out  of  fashion,  and  often  around  the  house  wore 
garments  so  disreputable  that  her  nieces  raised  their  voices  in 
protest.  But  somehow  she  always  looked  like  a  Great  Lady  no 
matter  what  she  had  on.  She  herself  felt  that  she  was  above 
purple  and  fine  linen,  even  above  necklaces  and  rings.  No  matter 
what  she  was  wearing  she  was  still  Miss  Cushing,  of  Newbury- 
port. 

Perhaps  I  have  made  it  appear  as  if  Aunt  Margaret  were  only 
a  remarkable  physical  specimen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  she 
had  no  so-called  “higher”  education,  she  did  possess  a  first-rate 
mind.  In  her  girlhood  young  ladies  were  seldom  sent  to  boarding 
school  or  college,  and  her  classroom  days  ended  when  she  left 
the  Newburyport  High  School.  But  a  driving  intellectual  curios¬ 
ity  made  her  a  tireless  and  discriminating  reader.  She  read  every 
new  book  of  any  significance,  remembering  details  and  dates,  and 
could  comment  on  it  wisely.  Her  taste  did  not  run  much  to  fiction, 
and  she  preferred  biography  and  history.  I  soon  learned  that  the 
most  acceptable  gift  to  her  at  Christmas  or  on  her  birthday  was  a 
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book.  This  I  always  selected  with  care,  for  she  had  little  sense 
of  humor  and  was  politely  bored  by  such  current  best-sellers  as 
The  Egg  and  1.  She  once  described  Mark  Twain’s  A  Connecticut 
Yankee  as  “improbable  nonsense” — which  it  undoubtedly  is.  A 
good  joke  was  wasted  on  Aunt  Margaret,  for  she  would  listen 
courteously,  laugh  a  little  because  she  was  expected  to,  and  then 
as  quickly  as  possible  change  the  tone  of  the  conversation.  Once 
for  some  reason  1  spoke  of  the  occasion  when  Charles  Lamb,  see¬ 
ing  a  pompous  individual  of  the  “stuffed  shirt”  type  strutting  along 
the  Strand,  went  up  to  him  and  asked,  with  his  characteristic 
stutter,  “I  b-b-beg  your  p-pardon,  but  are  you  anybody  in  p-p-par- 
ticular?”  Aunt  Margaret,  without  a  smile,  simply  commented, 
“And  was  he?” 

On  current  affairs  Aunt  Margaret  was  exceptionally  well  in¬ 
formed.  Although  she  had  strong  and  positive  convictions  on 
government  personalities  and  policies,  she  had  the  good  sense  not 
to  try  to  impose  them  on  others.  She  followed  elections  with  keen 
interest,  but  was  never  a  violent  partisan,  preferring  to  vote  for 
candidates  rather  than  for  parties  as  such.  Her  mind,  she  often 
boasted,  was  masculine  in  its  operations,  and  she  liked  to  believe 
that  she  reached  conclusions,  not  through  emotion  or  intuition, 
but  by  a  process  of  reasoning — like  a  man! 

Her  sister,  my  mother-in-law,  an  altogether  charming  and 
gracious  woman,  had  her  own  acknowledged  prejudices,  some  of 
them  inherited,  like  her  dislike  of  the  British,  who,  she  main¬ 
tained,  had  sponsored  the  Alabama,  which  had  burned  her  father’s 
ships  during  the  Civil  VV'ar.  She  and  Aunt  Margaret  carried  on 
many  a  heated  discussion  in  my  presence,  and  I  was  sometimes 
afraid  that  they  might  come  to  blows;  but  each  one  assured  me 
privately,  when  the  storm  was  over,  that  it  was  only  a  superficial 
misunderstanding.  Aunt  Margaret  was  a  High  Church  Episcopa¬ 
lian  who  sometimes  threatened  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Mrs.  Goodhue,  a  staunch  Unitarian,  thought  little  of  Catholi¬ 
cism.  Some  of  their  disputes  over  religion  sounded  acrimonious, 
but  the  participants  always  emerged  smiling.  It  was  a  real  treat 
for  me  to  watch  Aunt  Margaret  trying  to  soften  what  she  called 
her  sister’s  obstinacy. 

Aunt  Margaret’s  early  photographs  show  her  as  an  attractive 
girl,  but  she  must  have  been  a  little  formidable  for  the  local 
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swains.  When  I  tried  to  draw  her  out  on  these  matters,  she  re¬ 
plied  jauntily,  “It  would  have  taken  four  husbands  to  satisfy'  me!” 
— meaning,  of  course,  that  no  one  male  could  have  matched  her 
energy  and  versatility.  The  highest  compliment  she  ever  paid  me 
was  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  matrimony,  its  delights  and 
responsibilities,  when  she  remarked  suddenly,  “You  know.  Jack, 

I  think  I  could  have  married  you!”  That  was  her  way  of  telling  me 
that  she  regarded  me  as  a  kindred  spirit. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  John  Newmarch  Cushing,  on 
July  12,  1904,  Aunt  Margaret  continued  to  live  in  the  house 
with  her  unmarried  brother,  Lawrence  Brown  Cushing,  and  it 
became  a  symbolic  center  for  a  family  already  somewhat  scattered. 
Sturdy  in  physique  and  exceptionally  handsome.  Uncle  Lawrence 
was  the  victim  of  a  neuresthenia  which  allowed  him  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  invalidism.  To  him  Aunt  Margaret  subordinated  her¬ 
self  completely,  obeying  his  every  wish  and  whim  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  him  as  the  head  of  the  family.  By  a  strange  paradox  the  male, 
in  her  theory  of  life,  was  the  dominant  sex,  and  she  seemed  un¬ 
aware  of  the  inconsistencies  which  this  conception  created  so  far 
as  the  behavior  of  a  powerful  female  personality  like  herself  was 
concerned.  At  any  rate,  she  was  devoted  to  him  and  endured  his 
anfractuosities  with  a  patience  incomprehensible  to  her  younger 
relatives. 

Disliking  changes,  especially  those  which  seemed  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  daily  routine.  Uncle  Lawrence  would  allow  no 
improvements  in  the  household  arrangements  to  which  he  had 
become  accustomed.  The  "Necessary”  in  the  backyard  satisfied 
his  needs,  and  it  was  only  under  stern  pressure  that  he  allowed  a 
modern  toilet  to  be  installed  in  the  basement.  Even  then  the 
equipment  did  not  include  a  bath-tub,  and  it  was  some  years  later 
that  Aunt  Margaret  had  a  faucet,  with  running  water,  placed  on 
the  second  floor.  Everybody  in  Newburyport  knew  that  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  Miss  Cushing  walked  each  Sunday  morning  to  the  home 
of  her  niece  to  carry  out  an  ablutionary  program  sustained  over 
many  years.  Until  she  was  very  old,  she  would  have  no  telephone, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  insistence  of  her  nephews,  who  felt  that 
it  was  unsafe  for  her  to  be  without  any  means  of  communication 
with  the  outside  world  in  an  emergency,  that  an  instrument  was 
installed.  She  herself  regarded  it  with  suspicion  and  rarely  used 
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it,  but  handled  it  gingerly  as  if  it  were  an  infernal  machine,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  have  her  companion  carry  on  the  conversation  and 
translate  the  important  items  to  her.  For  years  she  read  by  the 
hght  of  a  Welsbach  gas  burner,  placed  high  above  her  head  in 
the  hving  room  at  the  right  of  the  front  door.  Aunt  Margaret 
seemed  to  care  nothing  for  comfort.  In  a  sense  she  actually  pre¬ 
ferred  a  Spartan  manner  of  living.  With  her  income,  she  could 
have  been  as  self-indulgent  as  any  of  her  neighbors,  but  this 
would  have  pained  her  Puritan  conscience.  She  did,  however, 
eventually  make  a  concession  with  regard  to  the  radio,  by  which 
she  was  entertained,  particularly  at  election  time. 

A  Unitarian  by  inheritance.  Aunt  Margaret  had  a  fondness  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  and  symbolism  and  at  times  even 
considered  becoming  a  convert.  Her  strong  sense  of  family  tradi¬ 
tion,  however,  triumphed  over  her  emotional  inclinations.  For 
Archbishop  Cushing  she  had  a  high  regard  and  often  remarked 
on  the  coincidence  which  gave  him  the  same  surname  as  her  own. 
She  keenly  enjoyed  her  French  lessons  with  a  group  of  nuns  in 
Salem,  going  back  and  forth  to  them  by  train  until  she  was  too 
weak  to  travel.  She  was  a  devout  Christian,  with  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  a  faith  in  God,  and  a  conviction  that  the  after 
life  would  be  even  happier  than  this  one.  Of  her  own  future 
status  she  had  little  doubt.  “I  think  I  shall  join  the  saints,”  she 
once  remarked  to  me,  and  the  observation  was  not  altogether 
humorous. 

Having  inherited  from  time  to  time  her  share  of  the  family 
fortune.  Aunt  Margaret  was  always  “well  off” — and  very  generous. 
Her  personal  gifts,  while  seldom  large,  were  numerous,  and  her 
list  of  charities  was  long  and  carefully  selected.  She  never  forgot 
the  birthday  of  a  relative  or  friend,  and  recognized  it  with  an 
appropriate  cash  donation,  intended  to  transmit  affection  in  a 
practical  way.  In  her  prime  the  Cushing  house  was  lavish  in  its 
hospitality,  and  her  attention  to  all  the  little  details  of  entertain¬ 
ment  was  comprehensive.  Thanksgiving,  as  always  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  accepted  festival  day.  For  the  noon  dinner  Aunt 
Margaret  wrote  out  place  cards  for  each  guest,  even  composing 
suitable  verses,  some  of  which  were  very  clever.  Uncle  Lawrence, 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  was  always  taciturn,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  greeting  could  not  be  relied  upon,  especially  if  an 
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infant  began  to  bawl  or  misbehave.  But  Aunt  Margaret,  like  a 
stage  director,  remembered  just  what  to  do  at  just  the  right  time, 
kept  the  conversation  alive  by  the  right  questions,  and  made  every¬ 
body  feel  at  home.  Only  too  often  family  dinners  like  these  are 
dull  affairs,  but  her  vitality  and  genuine  interest  in  even  the 
latest  addition  to  the  family  group  kept  things  going. 

Some  of  her  many  lovable  traits  must  be  more  explicitly  men¬ 
tioned.  She  accepted  without  question  all  those  who  married  into 
the  Cushing  family,  making  them  feel  welcome  and  treating  even 
the  young  as  if  they  were  her  own  kith  and  kin.  Naturally  they 
responded  to  this  cordiality  and  gave  her  their  best  in  return.  Her 
grand-nieces  and  grand-nephews  wrote  her  long  confidential  let¬ 
ters,  telhng  her  about  their  problems.  She  in  return  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  learn  what  they  were  thinking  and  doing  and 
how  they  felt  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  When  I 
went  to  see  her,  she  usually  had  in  her  lap  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  she  had  jotted  down  certain  questions  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  forget.  Some  of  these  were  inevitably  on  politics,  and  she 
listened  to  my  opinions  with  a  deference  which  was  flattering. 
Far  from  being  stuck  fast  in  yesterday,  she  kept  herself  very  much 
up-to-date  and  tolerant  of  the  younger  generation’s  extravagances. 
In  spirit  she  seemed  perennially  and  irrepressibly  young. 

She  was  singularly  free  from  envy  or  jealousy,  and  never  in¬ 
dulged  in  spiteful  criticism.  Invariably  she  sought  for  the  best 
qualities  in  those  around  her  and  when  she  could  not  say  a  kind 
word,  she  refrained  from  saying  anything.  I  never  knew  anyone 
freer  from  malice  or  meanness.  The  only  gossip  to  which  she  cared 
to  listen  was  that  which  was  unharbed. 

It  was  not  easy  for  some  of  us  who  had  known  the  big  brick 
mansion  only  with  Aunt  Margaret  and  Uncle  Lawrence  as  its 
occupants  to  realize  what  it  must  have  been  filled  with  children — 
and  family  retainers — in  the  golden  days  of  the  shipping  trade. 
Aunt  Margaret  once,  by  universal  request,  wrote  out  briefly  her 
reminiscences,  some  paragraphs  of  which  I  should  like  to  quote: 

It  has  seemed  to  me  in  looking  hack  that  our  house  was 
like  a  Southern  plantation.  We  had  plenty  of  servants;  eveiv 
one  who  came  into  the  kitchen  or  on  the  place  was  fea. 
My  father  kept  two  horses,  Kate  and  Ethan  Allen,  and  every 
kind  of  bird  and  animal  possible.  'The  ships  brought  beauti¬ 
ful  fabrics  to  wear  and  delicious  things  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  great  bunches  of  bananas  hanging  in  our  large  yard, 
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at  the  back  of  the  house;  the  wine  for  everybody  in  New¬ 
bury  port  who  was  sick  or  needy;  the  table  full  of  turkeys  and 
chickens  to  be  given  away  at  llianksgiving;  and  the  pies  of 
every  description  made  at  that  time  for  the  house  and  to 
give  away.  I  remember  waking  up  in  the  autumn  and  re- 

J'oicing  to  smell  quince  preserves  and  jellies  making,  and  to 
mow  that  Mrs.  Stickney  was  in  the  kitchen  maung  also 
mince  meat  pies,  full  of  raisins,  currants,  and  plenty  of 
cider  made  in  Salisbury  from  our  own  apples.  Ours  was  a 
generous  household.  I  remember  a  story  told  by  a  neighbor. 
A  tramp  meeting  our  neighbor  outside  our  gate  asked,  ‘Where 
can  I  get  a  good  breakfast?’  To  which  the  neighbor  replied, 
'From  anybody  in  that  house.  Open  the  gate  and  go  in!' 

In  my  childhood  Newbuiy'port  was  a  maritime  town.  All 
the  most  promising  young  men  went  to  sea  or  worked  in 
their  fathers’  counting  rooms.  .  .  . 

There  were  three  or  four  large  shipyards  in  Newbury  port 
where  vessels  were  built  and  from  which  they  were  launched. 
The  launching  of  one  of  our  ships  from  the  yards  of  John 
Currier,  Jr.,  was  a  great  event.  We  were  always  allowed  to 
stay  home  from  school  on  those  eventful  days.  A  crowd 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  I  well  remember 
the  intensity  of  my  feelings  when  aft  was  ready  for  the  men 
to  cut  away  the  blocks  which  held  the  ship  on  the  stocks. 
Even  now  I  can  hear  the  blows  which  preceded  the  first 
trembling  of  the  great  ship  before  she  slipped  slowly  and 
majestically  into  the  water.  There  was  generally,  after  the 
launching,  a  collation  of  crackers,  cheese,  and  coffee,  in 
the  office  of  the  builder,  for  those  most  interested  in  the 
ship.  .  .  . 

I  think  that  New  York  was  one  of  the  seven  places  I  knew 
in  my  extreme  youth:  New  York,  because  our  father  went 
there  to  take  care  of  the  ships;  Washington,  D.  C.,  because 
our  uncle,  Caleb  Cushing,  lived  there;  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  Salem  because  our  cousins,  ‘Aunt  Sarah  and  Aunt 
Perry  Ricker,’  lived  in  both  places;  Plum  Island,  because 
once  during  the  summer  my  mother  and  Aunt  Sarah  Cush¬ 
ing  hired  an  omnibus,  which  was  filled  with  all  the  cousins 
and  ourselves,  and  we  went  to  Plum  Island  on  a  picnic,  and 
there  in  the  Basin  Uncle  John  Stone  taught  us  to  swim. 
Of  these  seven  places  Newburyf)ort  was  to  me  the  one  per¬ 
fect  place  which  held  every  treasure  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

The  ships  brought  home  beautiful  stuffs:  seersucker,  in 
gray  and  white  and  buff  and  white,  a  material  made  of  silk 
and  linen,  for  dresses;  Decca  muslins,  too,  from  India,  of 
exquisite  texture,  coming  in  white,  with  dark  blue  or  red 
star-like  figures  embroidered  on  them;  Tussah  silk,  from 
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India,  heavy  with  embroidery  in  white  or  tussah-colored  silk; 
India  shawls  and  mantles.  Xlother’s  best  shawl  had  a  very 
small  dark-green  centre,  all  the  rest  being  embroidery,  and 
her  mantle  had  a  scarlet  ground.  .  .  .  The  portrait  of  me 
shows  a  skirt  of  one  of  the  silk  dresses  father  imported  for 
my  mother,  black  with  a  white  stripe.  .  .  . 

But  1  must  stop  this  recital  of  things  to  wear  that  were 
brought  home  and  tell  a  little  of  the  delicious  things  to  eat, 
so  dear  to  a  child,  which  the  ships  brought.  Guava  jelly  and 
preserved  guavas,  both  of  which  looked  as  if  the  brightest 
sunshine  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  bottles  along  with  the 
fruit;  chutney  and  curry  powders  of  all  kinds,  which  my 
father  gave  with  a  lavish  hand;  also  wines  from  Cadiz,  and 
all  kinds  of  sweetmeats  from  India.  Nuts,  and  sometimes 
limes,  were  brought,  and  I  assure  you,  the  news  of  the  home¬ 
coming  of  one  of  our  ships  was  received  with  delight  by  all 
of  us  children. 

Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  such  abundance.  Aunt  Margaret 
had  also  as  a  girl  acted  as  hostess  for  her  widower  uncle,  Caleb 
Cushing,  when  he  went  to  the  Geneva  Tribunal  in  1872.  She 
had  met  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  and  General  Grant  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  1870’s.  Still  in  her  “teens,”  she  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  drawing  rooms  and  soirees  and  all  the  gay  routine 
of  high  society.  It  is  not  strange  that  in  her  quiet  life  with 
Uncle  Lawrence  in  the  Newburyport  house  she  looked  back 
nostalgically  to  her  early  years,  so  luxurious  and  so  packed  with 
pleasure. 

The  Cushings  had  done  so  much  for  me  that  I  wanted  to  do 
something  for  them.  I  finally  gained  the  courage  to  approach 
Aunt  Margaret  on  the  subject  of  a  biography  of  the  tribal  hero, 
Caleb  Cushing.  He  had  had  a  career  of  much  distinction.  Hang¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  in  the  front  hall  of  the  house  were  portraits  of 
his  fellow  members  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Franklin  Pierce, 
and  scattered  through  the  rooms  were  mementoes  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  and  other  eminent  Americans  with  whom 
he  had  been  associated.  Here  was  a  virgin  field  for  a  young  and 
aspiring  biographer! 

Aunt  Margaret  was  eager  to  have  me  start  right  away,  but  there 
was  the  redoubtable  and  unpredictable  Uncle  Lawrence  to  be 
considered.  Fortunately  I  had  never  irritated  him — possibly  be¬ 
cause  I  had  tried  to  keep  out  of  his  way — and  at  least  he  was 
not  prejudiced  against  me.  Aunt  Margaret  finally  assured  me 
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that,  if  I  could  induce  Uncle  Lawrence  to  agree,  she  would  be 
dehghted  to  turn  over  to  me  all  the  extant  Cushing  papers.  She 
then  very  tactfully  arranged  for  me  to  come  in  on  him  when  he 
had  been  well  fed  and  had  suffered  no  recent  annoyances.  The 
result,  though  anti-climatic,  was  entirely  satisfactory.  When,  after 
some  timid  preliminaries,  I  submitted  my  proposals,  he  rephed, 
‘Tve  known  for  a  long  time  that  you  wanted  to  write  up  Uncle 
Caleb.  Why  in  Hell  didn’t  you  say  so  before?  Take  the  damned 
papers  and  use  them  any  way  you  want,  only  don’t  bother  me 
about  them  any  more.”  1  took  this  for  carte  blanche,  and  had  no 
further  difficulty.  I  learned  what  I  should  have  learned  before, 
that  the  old  gentleman’s  bark  was  never  followed  by  a  bite. 

In  all  justice  to  him  as  well  as  to  Aunt  Margaret,  I  must  add 
that  neither  one  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with  my  re¬ 
searches  or  attempted  to  dictate  my  conclusions.  Caleb  Cushing, 
able  statesman  though  he  was,  had  once  aroused  intense  hatreds 
as  a  “Northern  man  with  Southern  principles,”  and  he  was  un¬ 
questionably  a  controversial  figure.  But  even  when,  as  a  con¬ 
scientious  historian,  I  had  to  be  somewhat  critical.  Aunt  Margaret 
uttered  no  protests.  We  found  on  the  Cushing  wharf  great  piles 
of  yellowing  documents,  some  of  them  irreplaceable.  For  any 
research  scholar  it  was  treasure  trove.  When  my  work  was  over 
and  the  two  volumes  were  in  print.  Aunt  Margaret  was  obviously 
relieved,  pleased,  and  grateful.  Uncle  Lawrence  merely  remarked, 
"Well,  Jack,  you  must  be  glad  that  damned  job  is  out  of  the  way.” 
But  he  did  read  the  book  and  said  that  he  liked  it.  That  was 
enough  for  me! 

The  holograph  letters  from  many  of  the  famous  men  of  the 
time  were  valuable,  and  Aunt  Margaret  responded  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  my  suggestion  that  they  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Utilizing  moments  when  Uncle  Lawrence  was  out  of 
the  way,  we  put  them  in  some  kind  of  order.  Then  a  truck  was 
sent  up  from  Washington  to  transport  them  to  a  fireproof  room 
in  the  capital  where  they  could  be  classified  and  catalogued. 
Today,  properly  filed  and  indexed,  they  constitute  one  of  the 
most  extensive  collections  in  the  Library.  Fortunately  we  were  not 
too  late  to  save  many  precious  items  from  rats  and  fire.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Aunt  Margaret,  they  might  have  been  lost  forever. 

After  passing  her  eightieth  birthday  Aunt  Margaret  grew  grad- 
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ually  less  active.  Uncle  Lawrence  died  in  October,  1933,  and 
their  married  sister,  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Goodhue,  on  September  24, 
1935,  in  Andover.  Aunt  Margaret  was  now  left  alone  in  the  big 
house,  with  the  staff  of  servants  much  depleted.  She  retained  the 
nurse  who  had  taken  care  of  Uncle  Lawrence — Miss  Ellen  Dris¬ 
coll — on  whom  she  came  more  and  more  to  rely. 

Characteristically,  Aunt  Margaret  insisted  that  Miss  Driscoll 
should  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  any  of  the 
younger  relatives  failing  in  the  proper  courtesies  towards  her 
were  quickly  called  to  account.  I  always  greeted  her,  very  respect¬ 
fully,  as  “Miss  Driscoll,”  but  sbe  in  returned  addressed  me  as 
“Jack” — which  was  quite  all  right,  for  I  was  definitely  her  junior. 
The  relations  between  Aunt  Margaret  and  Miss  Driscoll  were  a 
source  of  amusement  to  all  the  nieces  and  nephews,  for  the  two 
elderly  spinsters,  of  quite  different  backgrounds  and  social  graces, 
one  the  employer  and  the  other  the  employee,  seemed  to  be  on 
even  terms.  But  Miss  Driscoll  was  discreet.  Although  she  was 
invariably  summoned  when  visitors  arrived,  she  always  slipped 
quietly  out  of  the  room  when  intimate  family  matters  were  being 
discussed.  VV'hen  Aunt  Margaret  became  too  exuberant  or  "airy,” 
Miss  Driscoll  would  shake  her  head  as  if  disclaiming  all  responsi- 
bihty,  but  Miss  Cushing  always  continued  in  her  own  inimitable 
fashion  without  letting  herself  be  bullied.  By  one  of  life’s  strange 
paradoxes,  Miss  Driscoll  was  the  first  to  die,  and  Aunt  Margaret 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  under  the  care  of  new  but  very 
tender  hands.  “Somebody  will  always  watch  out  for  me,”  she 
once  remarked,  I  thought  a  little  over-confidently.  But  she  was 
right!  Somebody  did! 

Aunt  Margaret  was  one  of  the  altogether  lovable  women  I  have 
known.  I  can  see  her  now  in  the  rocking  chair  which  she  had 
chosen  as  her  own,  dressed  in  a  grey  gown  which  might  even 
have  holes  in  the  fabric  and  had  probably  been  new  forty  years 
before,  fanning  herself  slowly  or  vigorously,  depending  on  her 
reaction  to  the  conversation.  For  each  visitor  she  prepared  a  list 
of  topics,  which  she  took  up  one  by  one  until  all  the  ground  had 
been  covered.  With  me,  she  usually  began  with  some  question 
on  current  affairs,  calculated  to  draw  me  out  regarding  people 
or  events.  For  years  she  attended  regularly  the  meetings  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  was 
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exceptionally  well  informed  on  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 
Family  history  was  sure  eventually  to  be  brought  up,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Honorable  Caleb,  whose  career  was  an  unfailing 
topic  for  discussion  and  reiteration.  When  I  was  about  to  depart, 
she  would  kiss  me,  not  once  but  twice,  and  often  say,  “Jack,  you’re 
very  satisfactory!”  That  was  the  accolade.  I  had  justified,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  my  being  taken  into  her  family. 

The  house  in  which  she  lived  is  for  many  of  us  impregnated 
with  her  personality.  I  am  reminded  of  two  stanzas  in  Bret 
Harte’s  sentimental  poem,  “A  Newport  Romance,”  in  which  he 
describes  the  return  of  one  of  the  lovers: 

And  ever  since  then,  when  the  clock  strikes  two. 

She  walks  unbidden  from  room  to  room. 

And  the  air  is  filled  as  she  passes  through 
With  a  fragrant  sweet  perfume, — 

The  delicate  odor  of  mignonette. 

The  ghost  of  a  dead  and  gone  bouquet. 

Is  all  that  tells  of  her  story, — yet 
Could  she  think  of  a  sweeter  way? 

It  is  impossible  to  remember  Aunt  Margaret  in  terms  of  per¬ 
fume — indeed  she  would  have  disdained  the  mere  suggestion — 
but  her  spirit  may  still  animate  her  home,  may  even  through  one 
of  God’s  mysterious  miracles  keep  alive  the  honored  tradition  of 
which  she  was  the  perfect  embodiment.  She  was  an  amazing  com¬ 
bination  of  apparent  inconsistencies — of  the  Puritan  and  the 
Cavalier,  of  the  aristocrat  and  the  democrat,  of  cosmopolitanism 
and  provincialism,  of  the  past  and  the  present.  She  was  many 
things  to  different  people,  not  one  of  whom  ever  doubted  her 
nobility  and  charm.  She  was  indeed  a  great  lady. 

With  her,  after  eight  generations,  the  surname  of  Cushing  in 
her  American  line  became  extinct.  Some  of  us  used  to  maintain 
jokingly  that  it  was  Uncle  Lawrence’s  duty',  like  a  monarch,  to 
marry'  and  produce  a  male  heir;  but  he  never  saw  it  that  way. 
The  female  counterpart  of  the  old  gentleman  described  by  Holmes 
in  “The  Last  Leaf,”  Aunt  Margaret  was  the  symbol  of  a  bygone 
age,  with  its  dignity,  its  conscious  pride,  its  self-confidence,  its 
doctrine  of  noblesse  oblige.  And  her  home  is  a  fit  place  for  the 
Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury  to  preserve  something  of  that 
already  half-forgotten  past. 


NEWBURYPORT  THEATRE 
IN  THE  EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  James  M.  Barriskill 

The  embargo  of  1806  followed  by  the  disastrous  fire  in  18  ii 
halted  all  theatrical  matters  in  Newburyport  for  some  years.^  No 
entertainment  of  any  kind  is  recorded  from  Cayetano’s  Circus 
in  May,  1811,  until  John  Smith,  dwarf,  was  exhibited  at  Union 
Hall  on  August  6,  1813.  The  Newburyport  Herald  for  that  date 
told  that  the  dwarf  was  “  .  .  .  born  the  30th  day  of  April,  1795, 
on  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Susquehannah  [sic],  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania.)  He  is  a  Lad  of  good  understanding  and  is  only  18  inches 
high.”  Monday  the  9th  was  “appropriated  exclusively  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  carry  their  families;  and  who 
will  not  be  interrupted  with  any  other  company.”  Admittance 
cost  but  12^  cents.  How  long  John  Smith  remained  on  Green 
street  we  do  not  know;  his  advertising  stopped  in  the  Herald 
after  August  i  oth. 

The  Town  of  Newbury  had  been  singularly  free  of  Indians 
and  Indian  attacks  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  in 
1635.  There  are  no  stories  of  the  Red  Man  furtively  watching 
the  future  settlers  sail  up  the  River  Parker.  Once  in  1695  some 
Indians  had  attacked  John  Brown’s  house  at  Turkey  Hill  in  New¬ 
bury,  carrying  away  nine  captives,  but  that  had  been  the  lone 
occurrence.^  When  some  Indians  did  return  on  March  21,  1815, 
it  was  a  “GRAND  .  .  .  EXHIBITION  .  .  .  Four  Indians  of 
the  Stockbridge  Tribe,  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  [exhibited]  a 
Native  VV^AR  FEAST.  ...”  For  this  performance  we  return  to 
Ebenezer  Pearson’s  Deer  Island  Tavern,  at  the  Essex-Merrimack 
Bridge,  which  had  continued  to  be  popular  all  these  years.  For 
the  usual  fee,  2  5  cents,  the  show  began  “at  early  candle  lighting.” 
The  ceremonial  dance  was  repeated  on  the  22  nd  at  Caldwell’s 
Hotel,  the  late  Timothy  Dexter’s  eagle-crowned  mansion  on  High 
street.* 

The  peripatetic  pachyderm  came  around  again  in  October, 

1 .  This  article  concludes  Mr.  Barriskill's  study  of  the  Theatre  in  New- 
buiyport.  See  Historical  (^llections  XCI,  211-45;  3^9-52;  XCIII,  1-35. 

2.  Joshua  Coffin,  History  of  Newbury,  Newburyport,  and  West  Newbury 
(Boston,  1845)  pp.  161-63;  John  J.  Currier,  History  of  Newbury,  Mass. 
(Boston,  1902),  p.  519. 

i.  Herald,  March  21,  1815. 
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1815,  the  “Eliphant  came  to  Town — 22d — instant."*  “[The] 
largest  and  most  sagacious  animal  in  the  world  .  .  .  the  only 
one  in  America  .  .  .  so  advertised  the  Herald  on  October 
24th,  could  be  seen  that  very  day  and  the  next,  in  the  old  livery 
stable  near  the  corner  of  State  and  Temple  streets.®  The  elephant 
impressed  the  curious  neither  too  deeply  nor  too  long,  as  no  sec¬ 
ond  notice  appeared  in  the  press.  Winter  was  drawing  in  and  the 
walking  exhibitions  were  heading  towards  the  cities. 

Samuel  Smith  opened  a  “New  Museum  of  WAX  WORK”  on 
January  ist,  1816,  at  Caldwell’s  Hotel.®  With  figures  “as  large  as 
hfe”  and  “strikingly  represented,”  this  collection  accentuated  the 
military,  with  Alexander  I,  Emperor  of  Russia,  General  Jackson, 
the  Hero  of  New  Orleans,  Commodores  Decatur  and  M’Donough; 
also  the  British  army  commander  at  New  Orleans,  General  Pack- 
enham,  “mortally  wounded,  attended  by  his  Surgeon.”  For  variety. 
Captain  Wilcox  of  Connecticut  was  displayed,  slain  by  a  bar¬ 
barous  Indian.  The  moral  side  of  the  museum  included  “Two 
elegant  Female  figures,”  emblematic  of  the  peace  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  America;  Joseph’s  two  sons  receiving  Jacob’s  blessing; 
Pharoah’s  daughter  still  discovering  Moses  in  the  bulrushes;  and, 
“The  Austere  Father,  frowning  upon  his  daughter  on  finding  her 
with  her  Gallant.”  Nine  to  nine,  25  cents,  this  ancient  newsreel 
lasted  a  week,  since  it  was  to  be  “removed  from  this  town  on 
Monday  January  8th.”  'There  was  music  on  an  Organ  to  gather 
customers  and  to  set  the  mood. 

A  replacement  in  hons  came  by  early  in  May  1816.^  'This 
“Living  African  LION”  from  the  River  Senegal  and  a  survivor 
of  a  pair  intended  as  a  gift  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain, 
was  to  be  seen  “FOR  'THREE  DAYS  ONLY,”  the  9th  to  the  i  ith, 
from  8  A.M.  until  6  at  J.  Gilman’s  Tavern  or  the  Merrimack 
Hotel  on  the  southwest  comer  of  State  and  Harris  street.  'The  cur- 

4.  Interleaved  Almanack  Diary  at  Essex  Institute;  author  unknown; 
locale  Newburyport. 

5.  The  stable  was  in  the  rear  of  a  dwelling  house  which  was  used  as 
a  tavern  by  Prince  Stetson,  and  later  by  Stephen  Hammond  (^Herald, 
February  5,  1813),  following  the  destruction  or  the  Wolfe  Tavern  in  the 
Fire  of  1811.  This  dwelling-house-tavern  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  new 
Merrimack  Hotel  which  later  appropriated  the  old  name  and  signboard  of 
the  Wolfe  Tavern.  John  J.  Currier,  The  History  of  Newburyport  (New¬ 
buryport,  1909),  I,  388. 

6.  Herald,  January  2,  1816. 

7.  Ibid.,  May  7,  1816. 
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rent  lion,  nobly  presented  in  the  printed  word,  was  docile  and 
obedient,  licking  the  trainer’s  hand,  permitting  the  keeper  to  play 
with  him,  and  the  lion  “often  manifests  a  great  fondness  and 
affection  for  him  [the  keeper].”*  Yet,  "the  form  of  the  LION  is 
strikingly  majestic,  his  figure  is  respectable,  his  looks  are  de¬ 
termined,  his  gait  is  stately,  and  his  voice  is  tremendous.”  The 
lion  joined  strength  to  agility,  and  as  “powerful  and  terrible  as 
this  Animal  is,  its  anger  is  noble,  its  courage  magnanimous,  and 
its  temper  susceptible  of  grateful  impressions.”  Again  on  the  loth, 
the  exhibitor  urged  the  people,  “NOW  OR  NEVER!”  for  the 
chance  to  see  the  living  lion. 

John  Dwyer,  at  the  outset  of  a  long  terminal  career,  teaching 
elocution  and  lecturing,  presented  George  Alexander  Steven’s 
“celebrated  LECTURE  ON  HEADS”  at  the  Newburyport  Acad¬ 
emy  Hall  on  July  19,  1816,  “FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY,”  as  he 
advertised  in  the  Herald  of  the  19th.  Six  years  earlier  such  an 
appearance  by  John  Hanbury  Dwyer  would  have  brought  plaudits 
from  the  most  recalcitrant  lecture-goer  in  Newburyport.  A  hand¬ 
some  Irishman,  skilled  in  his  art  of  playing  light,  elegant  comedy, 
with  a  London  reputation,  John  Dwyer  had  made  his  American 
debut  in  1810;  yet  his  short  career  in  the  American  Theatre  came 
to  a  rueful  end  because  of  his  intemperance  and  arrogance.  For 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  reduced  to  teaching  elocution 
and  oratory,  delivering  the  Lecture  on  Heads  where  and  when¬ 
ever  possible,  with  occasional,  desolating  appearances  in  former, 
star  roles. 

Dwyer’s  version  of  the  Lecture  was  “localized  and  rendered 
suitable  To  an  American  Audience.”  Originally  presented  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1764,  the  usefulness  of  the  Lecture  was  vast  to  both 
author  and  a  host  of  actors  in  England  and  in  America,  with 
its  popularity  lasting  well  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Lecture,  in  three  parts,  “indiscriminately  lashes  the 
vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  forms  a  source  of  moral,  elegant 
and  rational  amusement.”  Part  one  presented  a  “Prefatory  Ad¬ 
dress”  followed  by  declamations  of  “Sir  Tandem  Whiffle,  Foolish¬ 
ly  comical  fellow.  Master  Jacky,  mama’s  [sic]  darling,  London 
Blood  going  to  keep  it  up,  London  Blood  after  he  has  kept  it  up,” 
each  portraiture  accompanied  by  a  personification  or  description 

8.  The  implications  of  the  adverb  “often”  are  not  reassuring. 
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by  Mr.  Dwyer,  or,  a  head,  "painted  by  an  approved  artist.”  Part 
two  showed  a  ‘Tranquil  Lady,”  [and  the]  Same  Lady  angry.  Lady 
in  the  sullens,  St.  James’s  Lady,  St.  Giles’s  do.  Jonas  the  card 
playing  conjuring  Jew.  Old  Maid,  Old  Bachelor,  Laughing  Phil¬ 
osopher,  Crying  Philosopher.”  Part  three  held  up  to  view  an 
“Apothecary,  Materialist,  Connoiseur,  Cuhnary  Politician,  Law¬ 
yer.”  The  whole  concluded  with  the  "LAW  CASE,  DANIEL 
versus  DISHCLOUT.”  The  head  of  General  Washington  was 
shown  with  a  sketch,  comparing  him  to  Cincinnatus.  Nor  was  this 
all!  For  full  measure,  or  as  an  encore,  John  Dwyer  recited  Cato’s 
Sohloquy  (Addison)  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Goldsmith’s 
Country  Clergyman  from  the  Deserted  Village,  Hamlet  on  suicide 
and  Adam’s  description  on  first  finding  himself  on  earth  (Mil- 
ton). 

Tickets  at  50  cents  were  sold  at  all  the  bookstores  and  at  John 
Gilman’s  har;  the  performance  began  at  8.  The  rostrum  for  the 
evening  was  the  “large  and  elegant  Hall  in  the  Newhuryport 
Academy,”  a  large  two-story  brick  building  still  standing  on  High 
street  opposite  the  head  of  Fruit  street.* 

The  Herald  on  the  19th  gave  over  one  of  its  editorials  to  Mr. 
Dwyer’s  breezy  publicity;  he  was 

a  gentleman  of  excellent  talents,  and  fine  dramatic  powers, 

.  .  .  [he]  adds  a  manly  eloquence,  strikingly  adapted  to  his 
subject —  .  .  .  His  lecture  room  is  a  school  where  the  wit 
may  fairly  indulge  his  laugh,  the  moralist  reason  and  refine, 
the  orator  learn  a  lesson,  the  hterary  and  tasteful  find  high 

Satification;  and  where  innocence  cannot  tremble  for  a 
ush,  nor  virtue  hazard  a  wound. 

De  mortuuisl 

When  “Day  Francis  The  Great,  Emperor  of  the  Conjurors  .  .  ." 
advertised  in  the  Herald  on  August  13,  1816,  his  performance 
for  that  evening,  one  would  have  thought  from  the  bombastic 
prose  that  one  of  Newburyport’s  great  eccentrics.  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter,  had  returned  to  his  mortahty.^*  The  studied,  frenetic 
advertising  of  Day  Francis  was  intolerably  occult,  incredibly  mad. 
Hear  his  words;  (Crowned  from  merit  by  universal  approbation) 
while  he  waves  his  sceptre,  his  talisman  and  his  rod  at  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  metamorphoses  thereby  produced,  far  beyond  those  of 
9.  Herald,  July  4,  1808. 

10.  Lord  Timothy,  during  the  last,  opulent  years  of  residency  in  New- 
buryport,  had  contributed  voluminously  to  the  local  papers. 
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Ovid,  those  of  the  Ancient  Seers  and  Magicians,  or  the  Moderns, 
Penitti,  Herman  Boaz,  or  Breslaw,”  he  promised  “Such  species  of 
novelty,  as  has  never  been  attempted,  but  by  himself,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  .  .  .  His  “Elegant  Recreations”  of  legerde¬ 
main  “in  a  style  too  superior  for  the  ablest  pen”  to  recount,  offered 
the  citizens  “an  opportunity,  which  may  not  occur  again  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come,  of  witnessing  scenes  before  unknown  on  the  Ter- 
restial  Globe.”  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  he  had  performed 
“before  crowded  audiences,  with  bounded  eclat  [sic].”^^ 

Highlighting  the  unspeakable  mysteries  of  his  fantasy  were, 
“i.  His  Thamaturgic  Horologium.  2.  Steganographical  Operation, 
or  the  art  of  imbibing  any  persons  [sic]  thoughts  in  an  instant. 

3.  The  Deceptio  Thermapsichia,  or  an  Omilet  [sic]  Experiment. 

4.  An  Operation  in  Papyromance.  5.  His  Grand  Ovarum,  or 
Obsequious  Ball.  6.  Pyramid  of  Glasses.  7.  Various  Chartomantic 
Deceptions,  never  exhibited  here  before,  with  cards.”  The  evening 
catapulted  to  a  close  with  “Comic  Feats  of  BALANCING.”  So 
sure  was  he  of  drawing  an  audience,  that  he  neglected  to  tell 
where  he  would  display  the  “Mathematical,  Philosophical  &  Ele¬ 
gant  Recreations,”  appending  to  the  advertising  that  “the  place  of 
performance  and  other  particulars  will  be  given  in  another  ad¬ 
vertisement.”  But  nothing  more  emanated  from  the  tripod  of  his 
wonder.  He  promised  to  give  but  one  showing  in  Newburyport 
as  he  had  been  “engaged  to  be  at  Portsmouth,  to-morrow  eve¬ 
ning.  ”^2 

What  fraud  Day  Francis  was!  He  never  did  play  Newburyport 
that  August  1 3th.  Parched  from  his  gusty  tub-thumping  through¬ 
out  the  day,  he  more  than  likely  progressed  through  the  numerous 
taverns  and  less-reputable  pubs  along  the  water  front,  talking  of 
his  intended  performance.  As  he  dallied  in  his  progress,  one  glass 
followed  another.  Expansive  in  rum  and  flushed  with  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  his  renown,  he  yielded  to  the  importuning  of  his 
tavern  cronies  to  give  an  exhibition  in  the  bar  room.  This  may 
have  been  hinted  at  in  the  exposure,  six  months  later,  in  a  news 
item  in  the  Herald  on  February  1 1 ,  1817:  “Day  Francis,  the 
conjuror,  is  exhibiting  his  deceptions  at  Charleston.  When  in  this 
town,  although  he  did  not  perform  publickly  he  exhibited  one 
feat  which  partook  rather  more  of  the  shght  of  heel  than  the 

II.  He  had  also  played  Salem;  see  editorial  in  Herald,  August  13,  ^816. 

I  a.  Ibid. 
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slight  of  hand  at  the  expense  of  the  printer  who  struck  his  ad¬ 
vertisements.” 

I  hope  whatever  antagonism  to  the  theatre  which  Day  Francis 
may  have  sparked  into  flame  had  subsided  before  December  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mestayer  &  Co.  played  a  short  engagement  at  Union 
Hall.  On  December  20th,  1816,  the  Herald  announced  “THE 
LAST  NIGHT’S  Performance  ...  of  Songs,  Recitations, 
Tumbling,  and  Wire  Dancing  by  Mrs.  Mestayer.”  The  perform¬ 
ance  was  at  7;  50  cents  admission. 

In  the  spring  of  1817,  Stowell  &  Bradley,  addressing  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Newburyport  as  “the  Patrons  of  Art” 
announced  in  the  Herald  on  April  25th  that  they  had  opened  "an 
ELEGANT  MUSEUM,  for  Eight  Days,”  at  Phoenix  Hall  on 
State  street  a  few  doors  below  Threadneedle  Alley.  Twenty-five 
cents,  children  as  usual,  admitted  one  from  9  A.M.  until  9  P.M.; 
music  there  was  on  “Two  elegant  ORGANS;  one  .  .  .  accom¬ 
panied  by  sixteen  Sister  States,  performing  upon  a  chime  of  bells 
— the  other,  a  new  Patent  Organ,  playing  a  variety  of  tunes.” 
Forty  life-size  wax  figures  included  Washington,  Daniel  Lambert 
(with  fulsome  funeral  data),  Lear,  Napoleon,  Isaac  Hull,  Wil¬ 
liam  Bainbridge,  Columbus,  Henry  Christophe  (with  biography), 
“Williard  Fisher,  the  Mammoth  Child,  living  at  Paris,  Oneida 
county.  State  of  New-York,  three  years  old,  weighing  105  pounds,” 
a  fearful  scene  of  a  mother  and  her  twin  babies  crossing  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  near  Albany — the  children  were  saved,  the  mother  lost, 
Jael  spiking  Sisera’s  head,  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,  Des- 
demona’s  murder,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Jane  Shore,  Lord  Hastings 
and  Alicia,  Blue  Beard,  Madame  Recamier  and  last,  “Jub,  the 
Musician."  As  a  signed  painting  was  the  wax  figure  of  James  Bish¬ 
op,  "author  of  the  figures;”  their  "decorations  and  dresses  are  made 
in  that  style  of  elegance  that  will  insure  gratification  to  the  ob¬ 
server.”^*  The  second  feature  of  Stowell  &  Bradley’s  Museum  was 
the  "TEMPLE  OF  INDUSTRY;  or  GRAND  MECHANICAL 
PANORAMA,  consisting  of  THIRTY-SIX  moving  figures  all  in 
character.”  There  was  also  a  collection  of  ‘Twenty-two  Elegant 
Views”  of  cities  here  and  abroad.  Originally  set  for  eight  days, 
the  Museum  lingered  on  a  few  days  more;  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  Herald  of  May  6th,  “Last  day  but  one."  the  exhibit 
moved  on. 


li.lbid.,  April  25,  1818. 
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The  appearance  of  Benjamin  Charles  Incledon  at  Washington 
Hall  on  June  26,  1818,  was  the  second  outstanding  concert  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  in  Newburyport.  Not  since  the 
Graupners  and  the  Von  Hagens  sang  and  played  there  in  1798 
and  1800  had  there  been  such  music.  It  was  a  wondrous  evening. 
At  the  age  of  60,  Incledon  had  come  to  America  in  the  Autumn 
of  1817  with  high  hopes  of  earning  enough  money  to  forestall 
an  improvident  old  age.  From  1790  to  1815  he  had  been  an  out¬ 
standing  singer-actor  at  Covent  Garden;  a  fine  tenor  voice  had 
won  him  popular  favor,  even  though  his  acting  was  poor.**  His 
American  debut  in  New  York  City  in  October,  1817,  was  dis¬ 
appointing  both  to  the  critics  and  to  the  public,  who,  knowing 
his  London  reputation,  were  nonetheless  not  impressed  by  his  old 
style  of  singing.  Though  his  voice  was  rich  and  mellow,  his  trills 
and  falsetto  were  a  shock  to  American  audiences.  After  playing 
a  few  cities  in  the  south  Incledon  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in 
New  York  City  in  May  and  July,  1818,  in  which  he  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  success.*®  In  June,  1818,  he  came  to  Boston,  where  his 
burly  manners  and  general  deterioration  were  not  recorded.*®  The 
Boston  Gazette  for  June  25  th  was  by  no  means  sparing  in  its 
praise  for  the  Incledon  concert  in  Boston  on  June  23rd: 

.  .  .  the  lovers  of  melody  had  a  feast,  which  .  .  .  has 
never  been  equaled  in  Boston.  ...  He  is  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  superiority  of  natural  pathos  over  the  tinsel 
ornament  of  art  ...  .  His  style  of  singing  is  not  indeed 

f)recisely  of  the  modern  school,  and  of  course  not  sufficient- 
y  high  seasoned  for  the  taste  of  some;  but  for  those  who 
love  genuine  melody,  with  sufficient  ornament  to  relieve  it 
from  monotony  Mr.  Incledon  is  the  singer  before  all  others 
we  have  heard.** 

The  Herald  of  June  26th  carried  the  full  program  for  that  eve¬ 
ning,  "POSITIVELY  FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY.”  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  Mr.  Incledon  first  mentions  his  reputation  in  sacred 
music,  "Singer  of  the  Oratorios,”  before  telling  that  he  was  from 
the  "Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  London.”  Incledon  was  as- 

14.  “Benjamin  Charles  Incledon,”  in  D.N.B. 

1 5.  George  C.  D.  Odell,  Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage  (New  York, 
1927),  II. 

16.  H.  Earle  Johnson:  Musical  Interludes  in  Boston,  1795-1830  (New 
York,  1943)- 

17.  Quoted  in  the  Herald  on  June  26.  Following  his  Boston  success, 
Mr.  Incledon  sang  in  Salem  on  the  25th,  Newburyport,  on  the  26th; 
then  on  to  Portsmouth  and  Portland.  See  Herald,  June  23. 
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sisted  in  his  "VOCAL  CONCERT  OF  MODERN  and  SACRED 
Music  ...  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  from  the  Chapel  Royal,  London.” 
PART  I 

New  Patriotic  Song. — Hail,  Columbia,  or  Washington’s  Star, 

by  Mr.  Incledon. 

Duett. — Time  has  not  thinn’d  my  Flowing  Hair,  by  Messrs 

Incledon  &  Taylor. 

Song. — Encompass’d  in  an  Angel’s  frame,  by  Mr.  Incledon. 
Song. — Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  Fair,  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

Song. — Gay’s  justly  admired  old  Ballad,  of  Black  Ey’d  Susan, 

by  Mr.  Incledon. 

Song. — The  patriotic  and  national  Song  of  Scodand,  called 
Robert  Bruce’s  Address  to  his  Army;  or  Scots  wha 
hae  wi’  Wallace  Bled!  by  Mr.  Incledon. 

End  of  the  First  Part,  Mr.  Taylor  will  play  the  Overture  to 
Zanbeaflote  [sic],  on  the  Piano  Forte;  Composed  by 
the  celebratra  Mozart. 

PART  II.  ENTIRELY  SACRED. 

Recitative  and  Song,  from  the  Messiah,  (Handel,) — Com¬ 
fort  ye  my  people,  and  every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 

&c. 

Duett,  Anthem,  (Composed  by  J.  Clarke,  Organist  to  King 
James  the  Second)  That  I  may  dwell  in  the  House 
of  the  Lord,  by  Messrs.  Incledon  &  Taylor. 

Sampson’s  Appeal  to  Ae  Almighty;  Total  Eclipse,  by  Mr. 

Incledon. 

Anthem,  (composed  by  Dr.  Green,) — O  (Sod  of  my  right¬ 
eousness,  by  Mr.  Incledon. 
Anthem. — How  excellent  is  thy  name,  O  Lord,  (S.  Webb) 

by  Mr.  Taylor. 

Anthem,  Duett  (composed  by  Dr.  Kent,) — Hear  my  prayer, 

O  God,  by  Messrs.  Incledon  &  Taylor. 
Sacred  Ode  on  Charity,  (Composed  by  Mozart,) — Mr.  In¬ 
cledon. 

To  conclude  with  the  celebrated  HYMN  (composed  by 
Martin  Luther,  the  great  Reformist,)  GREAT  GOD! 
WHAT  DO  I  SEE  AND  HEAR?  by  Mr.  Incledon. 
Tickets  at  one  dollar,  a  mighty  price  for  Newburyport,  were 
sold  at  Washington  Hall  and  at  Andrews  and  Wheelwright’s  book¬ 
store,  %z  State  street. 

But  a  hint  of  some  unknown  unpleasantness  may  be  seen  in  the 
Herald  on  June  30th;  the  editor  had  received  a  letter  regarding 
the  performance  on  the  26th,  but  he  had  decided  not  to  publish 
it  "for  the  present,  understanding  the  vocalist  intimated  his  in- 
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tendon  of  giving  another  concert  here,  and  hope  it  will  take  place 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances.”  No  further  mention  was 
ever  made. 

John  Bernard,  who  would  be  retiring  in  the  autumn  to  return 
to  England,  played  Newburyport  for  the  last  time  on  June  16, 
1819.  His  entertainment  in  Washington  Hall  followed  the  same 
pattern  of  those  he  had  presented  here  before,  an  olio  “Consisting 
of  Readings,  Recitations,  and  Songs  ...”  which  he  always 
called  a  “VARIETY,  Or  the  world  as  it  goes.  .  .  .”^®  The  “Moral 
and  Entertaining  Amusement”  given  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Wheatley  and  Mr.  Duff  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  Bernard  in 
the  Boston  Theatre,  was  in  three  parts: 

Part  I. 

An  Address  on  the  subject  of  Variety  by  Mr.  Bernard. 

Song — ‘Whilst  with  Village  Maids  I 

stray’  (from  Rosina)  Mrs.  Wheatley. 

Recitation — ‘The  seven  ages  of  Man’ 

(Shakespear,)  Mr.  Duff. 

Recitation — ‘The  Fat  single  Gentleman’  Mr.  Bernard. 

Song — ‘The  Thorn’  (Braham)  Mr.  Duff. 

Part  II. 

Song — ‘Fly  from  the  World,  O  Betsy,  to 

me’  (Moore.)  Mrs.  Wheatley. 

Recitation — ‘A  dissertation  on  Macca- 
ronie[s],  touching  on  England 
&  France,  with  a  short  address 
to  the  Ladies  of  Columbia [.]*  Mr.  Bernard. 

Song — ‘Tho’  love  is  warm  awhile^ 

(Braham)  Mr.  Duff. 

Recitation — ‘The  Family  Medicine,  a 

cure  for  a  scold’  Mr.  Bernard. 

Song — ‘He  loves  and  he  rides  away’  Mrs.  Wheatley. 

Part  III. 

Recitation — ‘Collins’  ode  on  the  passions’  Mr.  Duff. 

Song — ‘Roy’s  Wife’  [by  desire.] 

(Burns.)  Mrs.  Wheatley. 

Song — ‘Black  Ey’d  Susan’  Mr.  Duff. 

Recitation — ‘The  history  of  John  Gilpin’ 

(Cowper.)  Mr.  Bernard. 

Song — ‘Be  mine,  tender  passion’ 

(Storace.)  Mrs.  Wheatley. 


18.  Herald,  June  15,  1819. 
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Comic  Song — ‘This  life  is  like  a  country 

dance,  or  Scandal  in  Folio'  Mr.  Bernard. 

The  National  Song  of  Scotland,  called 
Robert  Bruce’s  address  to  his 
army,  or  Scot's  wha  ha’  wi’  Wal¬ 
lace  bled.  Mr.  Du£P. 

A  special  feature  “by  desire,’’  was  Paul  Louis  Ostinelli,  a  wel¬ 
come  newcomer  in  Boston’s  musical  hfe,  who  played  a  violin 
solo  at  the  end  of  act  2.  Another  musician  from  Boston,  a  tea¬ 
cher  and  publisher,  Francesco  Masi,  accompanied  all  the  songs 
on  the  Piano  Forte.*®  Though  John  Bernard  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
retirement,  and  even  though  several  of  his  numbers  had  been  for 
many  years  identified  with  him,  he  was  a  master  of  eighteenth- 
century  comedy  and  would  have  provided  a  memorable  evening. 
Admissions  were  fifty  cents;  curtain  time  at  8  precisely. 

The  American  Lambert  was  exhibited  at  Caldwell’s  Hotel,  on 
High  Street  over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend  in  1 8 1 9.*®  Scheduled 
to  leave  on  Monday  night  the  5th,  good  business  held  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  over  through  Saturday  the  loth.®*  The  American  Lambert 
was  “a  Male  Child,  born  in  Prospect,  Maine,  20th  of  June,  1817, 
and  is  now  as  large  as  a  common  size  man.  He  measures — round 
the  arm  ii  inches — Round  the  calf  of  his  leg  15  inches. — 
Round  the  thigh  (an  inch  above  the  knee)  19  inches. — Round 
the  breast  2  feet  10^/2  inches. — Round  the  belly  3  feet  2% 
inches.  It  is  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  weighs  1 04  pounds,  being 
perfectly  healthy,  well  proportioned,  has  an  agreeable  counten¬ 
ance,  and  walks  majestically;  he  weighed  but  6V^  pounds  at  his 
birth.’’  The  parents,  in  “indigent  circumstances’’  toured  the  boy, 
claiming  that  they  did  so  “to  procure  the  means  of  giving  him  an 
education.’’  There  was  local  interest  in  earlier  exhibitions  of 
this  child,  held  in  the  District  of  Maine  in  June  1818,  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  news  item  and  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Herald?^ 
With  similar  data  of  weight,  age,  and  measurements,  the  letter 
elaborated  that  “.  .  .  .  it  [the  child]  is  well  proportioned,  its 
flesh  solid,  and  is  a  healthy  child.  .  .  .  — Let  the  advocates  of 
emigration  never  more  say  the  District  of  Maine  is  destitute  of 

19.  For  these  men  see  Johnson,  Musical  Interludes  in  Boston. 

20.  Herald,  July  2,  1819. 

21.  Ibid,,  July  6,  1819. 

22.  Ibid.,  June  30  ana  July  7,  1818. 
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fertility.”  This  is  the  last  of  the  monstrosities  that  we  shall  have 
to  meet. 

The  great  Pepin  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  management  pre¬ 
sented  his  circus  in  Newburyport  beginning  Tuesday,  October  12, 
1819.2*  "Owing  to  the  short  stay  of  the  Company,  there  will  be  a 
performance  every  evening  during  the  week  except  Saturdays.” 
The  circus  grounds  was  where  Cayetano  played  in  1 8 1 1 ,  between 
Harris  and  Pleasant  streets,  along  the  present  Hale’s  Court,  with 
a  main  entrance  on  Harris  street.  The  performance  began  at  6, 
doors  opening  at  5:30;  tickets  were  on  sale  from  10  A.M.  til  i, 
“Box  75  cents — pit  50  cents.”  The  opening  performance  began 
with  a  "Grand  Mihtary  ENTRY,  By  eight  Equestrians,  elegantly 
mounted.”  Master  Coty,  "the  young  American”  followed  with 
feats  on  one  horse,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  leaps  of  the  "won¬ 
derful  Spanish  Horse,  ROMEO,”  concluding  with  a  "surprising 
leap  over  two  horses.”  Miss  Wealand  and  Mr.  Bogardes  (the 
spelling  being  what  it  was)  danced  an  "Allemand  on  two  horses” 
whereupon  Mr.  Bogardes  performed  with  cups  and  balls;  he 
tossed  apples  into  the  air,  catching  them  upon  forks,  and  per¬ 
formed  many  feats  “with  two  separate  horses.”  Mr.  Tatnell  [sic] 
pantomimed  the  Drunken  Soldier.  A  second  prodigy  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Master  M’Cam,  on  one  horse,  performed  “many  elegant  and 
surprising  feats  for  a  youth  of  only  10  years  of  age,  and  con- 
clude[d]  his  performance  by  riding  on  his  head,  his  horse  in  full 
speed.”  Othello,  the  elegant,  learned  horse  acted  "the  part  of  a 
domestic.  He  will,  at  command,  bring  a  handkerchief,  basket, 
whip,  &c;  also  walk,  trot  and  canter.”  Tatnell,  a  first  class  horse¬ 
man,  with  the  soubriquet  of  “the  Flying  Horseman,”  exhibited 
some  "graceful  steps  and  attitudes”  before  he  executed  his  "sur¬ 
prising  leap  over  four  boards  of  lights,  and  conclude  [d]  by  leap¬ 
ing  through  a  hogshead.”  The  troupe  of  Voltigeurs  gave  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  “STILL  VAULTING,”  with  Mr.  Campbell  as  the 
Clown.  The  opening  performance  concluded  with  Mr.  Menial’s 
presentation  of  the  “Tailor’s  Journey  to  Branford  [sic].** 

Pepin’s  Equestrians  delighted  the  audience;  the  Herald  on  the 
15  th  urged  those  who  had  not  seen  the  three  previous  perform¬ 
ances,  to  hurry  to  the  circus;  the  troupe  would  play  "one  night 
more,”  the  15th.  That  evening,  following  the  Grand  Military 

23.  Ibid.,  October  12,  1819. 

24.  Ibid.,  October  12,  1819. 
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Entry,  Master  Thomas  showed  feats  of  horsemanship;  Mr.  Garcia 
vaulted  “with  his  horse  over  four  boards.”  Miss  Wheland  "on  one 
horse  perform  [ed]  many  surprising  feats,  astonishing  for  a  fe¬ 
male.”  In  gymnastic  acts,  Mr.  Menial  displayed  the  “Strength  of 
Hercules”  supporting  "several  persons  on  his  hands  and  feet;” 
while  the  “Great  Pyramids”  was  executed  by  five  persons  on  two 
horses.  Master  M’Carn  repeated  the  wild  ride  on  his  head,  and 
Mr.  Bogardus  leaped  over  four  boards  of  lights,  and  two  hogs¬ 
heads.  The  comic  pantomime  “The  Two  Philosophers,  or  the 
Magic  Pie,”  was  given  with  Menial  as  “Norule  [sic],  Tatnall  as 
Goudle,  and  Master  Coty  as  the  Cherry  Girl.^^ 

Messrs.  Pepin  and  Campbell  had  come  to  Newburyport,  in¬ 
tending  to  give  a  few  exhibitions  before  they  set  sail  for  a  winter 
season  in  the  West  Indies.  Since  their  departure  was  delayed, 
they  set  a  wise  course  in  port:  they  exhibited  for  a  second  week, 
designating  one  performance  as  a  Benefit  Night  for  the  poor  of 
the  town.  The  editor  of  the  Herald  reported  on  the  19th  that 
“Their  equestrian  exhibitions  have  afforded  a  rich  treat  to  the 
lovers  of  innocent  amusement;  and  surely  no  specie  of  amuse¬ 
ment  can  be  less  objectionable.”  Having  praised  the  performances, 
the  editor  reminded  his  readers  of  the  benefit  performance  which 
Cayetano’s  circus — and  Menial  and  Tatnall  were  of  that  troupe — 
had  so  generously  given  at  Portsmouth  for  the  victims  of  the 
Great  Fire  in  1 8 1 1 . 

The  bill  for  the  1 9th  was  an  attractive  one.  They  opened  with 
the  “Grand  Mameluke  ENTRY.”  Following  feats  of  horseman¬ 
ship  by  Master  Coty,  the  “wonderful  Grotesquerian,  Mr.  Mahier” 
performed  on  the  Slack  Rope.  Mr.  Menial  repeated  the  “Strength 
of  Hercules”  but,  adding  a  new  turn,  “he  will  also  support  a 
table  and  two  chairs  on  his  feet,  at  the  same  time  Master  Coty, 
and  Thomas,  will  partake  of  a  collation.”  The  horse  Othello 
besides  acting  the  part  of  a  domestic,  presented  a  “Flag  placed  on 
a  board.  Ten  Feet  high.”  Mr.  Bogardus,  riding  two  horses,  tossed 
and  caught  apples,  performed  with  cups  and  balls.  Master  M’Carn 
executed  "elegant  and  surprising  feats”  on  one  horse  and  finished 
his  act,  "riding  on  his  head,  his  horse  in  full  speed,  &  throwing 
a  lofty  somerset  [sic]  backwards.”  Miss  Wealand  distinguished 
herself  in  “the  polite  art  of  HORSEMANSHIP.”  Mr.  Tatnall  in 

25.  Ibid.,  October  15,  1819. 
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the  Flying  Horseman  routine  again  leaped  over  boards  of  lights 
and  through  one  hogshead  four  feet  wide.  Still  Vaulting  with  the 
entire  company  featured  Mr.  Campbell  as  the  Clown;  in  the 
Trampoline  Exercise,  Mr.  Bogardus  returned  to  astonish  the 
audience  by  leaping  over  seven  horses.  The  evening’s  performance 
concluded  with  the  first  exhibition  of  the  "docile  horse  Mentor 
surrounded  with  Fire  Works. ”2® 

Because  of  unfavorable  weather,  the  company  did  not  play  on 
the  20th;  but  Thursday,  the  Benefit  for  the  Town’s  poor,  brought 
an  overflowing  house,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  Herald  on  the 
22nd.  He  hoped  that  the  managers,  on  the  night  of  their  last 
performance,  the  22nd,  would  "reap  the  fruits  of  their  distinguish¬ 
ed  hberality;”  for,  not  only  was  the  troupe  talented,  but,  and 
here  is  persuasive  reasoning, 

.  .  .  the  consideration  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  accom- 
phshing  their  departure  for  the  West  Indies,  they  will  expend 
in  this  town  much  larger  sums  than  all  the  proceeds  of  their 
performances.  Shall  they  not  this  night  be  cheered  with  a 
full  house? 

The  final  performance  on  the  22nd  was  for  Mr.  Pepin’s  benefit. 
Most  of  the  acts  were  familiar:  the  Mameluke  Entry,  Mr.  Mahier 
on  the  Slack  Rope,  Miss  Wealand,  the  trick  horses.  Masters  Coty, 
M’Carn  and  Thomas,  and  the  Still  Vaulting;  and,  "for  the  first 
time  .  .  .  the  comic  Pantomine  of  Don  Quixotte  [sic]  ,”2’  with 
the  following  cast  for  the  equestrian  drama:  Count,  Bogardus; 
Don,  Tatnal;  Sancho,  Campbell;  Travellers,  Messrs.  Garcia  and 
Lee;  Countess,  Miss  Wealand;  Banditti — Capt.  of  the  Band, 
Bogardus;  Second  do.,  Francis;  Suttler  Woman,  'Thomas;  Troop¬ 
ers,  Robbers,  Millers. 

'The  final  departure  of  Mr.  Pepin’s  Equestrians  was  duly  noted, 
as  all  sailings  were,  in  the  Ship  News  of  the  Herald  on  October 
29th.  From  the  reasons  which  we  have  seen,  that  the  group  was 
talented,  that  it  left  money  in  the  town,  and  that  the  troupe  was 
well  received,  the  Equestrians  won  a  farewell  editorial: 

Brig  Nancy,  Capt.  Swasey,  sailed  from  this  port  yesterday 
morning  for  Martinique,  with  the  following  passengers,  com¬ 
posing  the  company  of  Equestrians,  who  have  been  perform- 

26.  Ibid.,  October  19,  1819. 

27.  The  book  of  the  pantomime  in  six  scenes  was  printed  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement. 
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ing  in  this  town,  and  several  of  their  connections,  viz.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pepin,  and  two  children,  Miss  Wealand,  Mrs. 
Tatnal,  Miss  Brown,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Meneal  [sic], 
Bogardus,  Tatnal,  Mahier,  Bullen,  Moran,  Garcia,  Desolane, 
Masters  Thomas,  Coty,  and  M’Cairn,  Mr.  Beal,  clerk,  and 
eight  servants,  door-keepers,  grooms,  &c.  together  with  their 
horses,  equipment,  &c.  prep^atory  to  a  winter  campaigne 
[sic]  in  the  West-Indies.  TTiey  [the  Equestrians]  express 
high  satisfaction  with  the  hberal  support  the  inhabitants  of 
Newburyport  have  given  them  during  their  stay  in  town — we 
trust  this  sentiment  is  reciprocal.  It  would  seem  that  the 
June,  i8ii,  benefit  in  Portsmouth  which  Cayetano  gave 
for  the  victims  of  the  Great  Fire  in  Newburyport  helped  to 
break  a  resentment  for  the  theatre  and  showed  Newburyport 
that  there  had  long  been  a  generosity  of  professional  players 
toward  those  in  distress. 

On  December  28th,  1819,  the  editor,  revealing  an  affection 
for  these  circus  people  and  speaking  for  his  readers,  ran  a  news 
item:  “Mr.  Pepin,  and  his  company  of  equestrians,  for  whose  fate 
some  fears  had  been  entertained,  arrived  at  St.  Pierre’s,  (Mart) 
27th  November,  from  hence.”  February  ist  there  appeared  a  sec¬ 
ond  squib  that  the  company  had  been  sucessfully  playing  in 
Martinique,  although  they  apparently  lost  some  horses  on  the 
passage  out  which  were  subsequently  replaced.  From  Martinique 
the  troupe  had  planned  to  go  on  to  Havana. 

Some  ten  years  before  the  musical  family  groups  took  to  show 
business,  inundating  the  country  during  the  middle  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  Philip  Lewis  presented  his  precocious 
babes  as  “Musical  Prodigies”  in  Boston,  New  York  City  and  in 
New  England.**  On  December  10,  1819,  Newburyport  was 
favored  in  Union  Hall  with  a  visit  of  the  Lewis  progeny  “whose 
performances  in  Boston  [had]  met  with  such  unbounded  ap¬ 
plause.”**  Originally  three  children.  Master  P.  Lewis,  aged  8, 
James,  7,  Miss  Ann,  4,  and  Jane,  who  had  joined  the  little  artists 
"on  her  third  birthday,  November  18,  1819.”*®  The  program  was 
in  two  parts: 

28.  Philip  Lewis,  from  England,  opened  a  piano  studio  in  Boston  in 
January  1817.  Intent  to  teach,  his  main  efforts  were  seemingly  expended 
on  teaching  his  own  children  and  promoting  their  concert  tours,  see  John* 
son.  Musical  Interludes,  passim;  Odell,  Annals,  11. 

29.  Herald,  December  7  and  10,  1819. 

30.  Johnson,  Musical  Interludes,  p.  109. 
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PARTI. 

Grand  Overture  to  Lodoiska,  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  Duet,  for  two  per¬ 
formers  on  one  Piano  Forte, 
Duet,  Violins, 

Lesson,  Piano  Forte, 

G)penhagen  Waltz,  with  varia¬ 
tions  for  Piano  Forte, 

Spanish  Air,  for  Pedal  Harp,  by 
Stibelt, 

Air,  with  variations,  for  Piano 
Forte, 

Sonata,  arranged  as  a  Duet  for  P. 
Forte, 

Grand  March,  arranged,  as  a  Duet, 
for  P.  Forte, 

PART  II. 

Grand  Overture,  in  D  by  Hayden 
[sic],  arranged  as  a  Duet,  for 
the  Piano  Forte, 

Duet,  Violin  &  Violincello 
Duet,  Piano  Forte, 

Sonatina,  Pedal  Harp, 

Sonata,  arranged,  as  a  Duet  for  P. 
Forte, 

Air,  with  variation,  for  Piano 
Forte, 

Finale,  Fall  of  Paris,  arranged  as 
a  Duet  for  P.  Forte, 


Masters  P.  &  T.  Lewis. 

do.  do. 

Miss  Jane  Lewis. 

Master  J.  Lewis. 

Master  P.  Lewis. 

Miss  Aim  Lewis. 

Masters  P.  &  J.  Lewis. 

do.  do. 


Masters  P.  &  1.  Lewis, 
do.  do. 

Miss  Ann  &  Master  J. 
Lewis. 

Master  P.  Lewis 
Masters  P.  &  J.  Lewis. 
Master  P.  Lewis. 
Masters  P.  &  J.  Lewis. 


Unfortunately  for  the  economy  of  the  Lewis  brood,  Ramo 
Samee  also  exhibited  on  December  loth.  His  arresting  advertise¬ 
ments  without  doubt  drew  a  larger  audience.  Mr.  Lewis  there¬ 
upon  continued  his  concerts  through  the  14th,  when  the  “Last 
Night”  warning  appeared  in  the  Herald  of  that  date.  The  14th 
being  a  Tuesday,  and  since  the  usual  evenings  of  performance 
were  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  I  dare  say  the  precocious 
ones  played  Monday  as  well.  Two  such  concerts,  possibly  three, 
does  not  speak  well  for  musical  taste  in  Newburyport.  Had  Sam¬ 
uel  Holyoke’s  long  years  of  service  as  a  music  teacher  here  come 
to  this?  Fifty  cents  admitted  one  to  hear  the  concert,  children 
came  in  at  the  usual  fee;  tickets  at  Andrews  and  Wheelright  on 
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State  street,  or  “at  the  Hall  on  the  Evening  of  Performance”  for 
a  7  o’clock  performance. 

But  let  us  go  back  a  few  days  to  December  loth,  to  a  much 
more  interesting  performance,  that  of  “RAMO  SAMEE,  The 
extraordinary  and  surprising  East-lndian  Performer,”  who  played 
“Positively  for  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY!  At  PHOENIX  HALL.’’" 
Ramo  Samee  claimed  to  be  a  “distinguished  performer”  who  had 
“by  his  art  and  dexterity,  dehghted  every  audience  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  this  country;”  he  hoped  that  “  all  those  who  may  have 
an  inchnation  to  amuse  themselves  by  an  evening’s  entertainment 
of  no  ordinary  cast,”  would  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  see 
him.  He  had  come  to  Newburyport  “at  the  request  of  many  re¬ 
spectable  gentleman  of  this  town”  and  those  who  were  interested 
had  best  come  this  one  night,  as  he  was  subsequently  “positively 
engaged  elsewhere.” 

Juggler  extraordinary,  Ramo  Samee  offered  “Great  feats  of 
Strength  and  Agihty.”  By  a  “Series  of  Evolutions  with  4  hollow 
Brass  Balls  ...  he  causes  them  to  describe  every  circle,  hori¬ 
zontally,  perpendicularly,  obhquely,  transversly,  round  his  legs 
and  under  his  arms,  about  his  head,  in  small  and  large  circum¬ 
ferences,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  keeping  the  whole  in 
motion  at  the  same  time.”  This  feat,  he  proclaimed,  was  “the  sole 
effect  of  effort,  activity,  quickness  of  eye  and  rapidity  of  motion.” 
Only  by  seeing  this  performance  could  one  beUeve  it.  He  could 
— and  did — string  beads  with  his  mouth  while  turning  rings  with 
his  fingers  and  toes  as  he  balanced.  Incredible!  Ramo  Samee  had 
“Wonderful  Feats  with  large  Knives”  which  he  supplemented  to 
his  balancing.  For  him  to  toss  a  ball,  “the  size  of  an  eighteen 
pound  shot,  to  different  parts  of  his  body  with  the  greatest  ease,” 
was  all  in  an  evening’s  turn.  It  was  nothing  to  place  the  eighteen 
pound  shot  between  his  feet,  toss  it  over  his  shoulder  and  when 
it  alighted  on  his  arm,  “with  the  greatest  facUity  throws  it  on 
the  back  of  his  neck.”  After  “  a  variety  of  gambols  of  this  sort  he 
finally,  with  a  masterly  jerk,  throws  this  Ball  of  TWELVE 
POUNDS,  round  his  head  without  the  assistance  of  his  hands 
and  several  other  Achievements,  equally  new  and  interesting.” 
Fantastic!  He  concluded  his  performance  by  “swallowing  a  Sword 
near  two  feet  long!!!”  The  doors  of  Phoenix  Hall  opened  at  6  P.M. 

3 1 .  Herald,  December  10,  1819. 
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for  those  who  would  go;  and  the  “4  hollow  Brass  Balls”  began 
their  gyrations  at  7. 

A  “Vermont  Monstor;  or  Buffalo  Baby”  put  in  an  appearance 
on  January  14th  and  15th,  1820,  at  Mr.  E.  Titcomb’s  stable  in 
the  rear  of  the  Little  Building  on  Middle  Street.  “Four  years  old,” 
the  Herald  on  the  14th  advertised.  “His  weight  is  about  thirty 
hundred  [pounds] — and  girts  about  nine  feet — his  height  over 
six  feet — length  thirteen  feet — and  should  he  live  to  full  growth, 
it  is  thought,  that  his  equal  never  was  nor  never  will  be  known 
again. — If  you  dispute  it,  call  and  see.”  At  12^  cents  a  view, 
children  at  6  cents,  the  owner  knew  that  an  incredulous  curiosity 
would  have  kept  a  small  but  paying  group  of  people  coming  to  the 
stable.  This  animal  show  had  one  more  curiosity:  “The  African, 
of  a  small  size,  we  so  call  him  for  he  resembles  that  order  of  be¬ 
ings,  especially  his  color.  He  was  found  in  the  woods,  in  the 
Eastern  State,  [Maine?]  in  the  same  form  in  which  he  now  ap¬ 
pears.”  An  ape?  A  monkey? 

Mr.  Lewis  returned  in  April,  1820,  to  present  “The  Musical 
Prodigies”  in  a  concert  on  the  loth  and  nth.  Particulars  were 
not  advertised  in  the  Herald  of  the  6th  and  nth  as  they  were  in 
the  “small  bills.”  Their  press  was  confined  to  the  two  advertise¬ 
ments. 

“Mr.  Brunei,  A  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Paris,  of  other  Philosophical  Institutions  in  Europe 
and  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,”  gave  a 
“Philosophical  EXHIBITION”  at  Phoenix  Hall  on  Monday, 
April  24,  i82o.®2  Tickets  at  50  cents  were  sold  at  John  Gilman’s 
Stage  Tavern  bar — the  Merrimack  Hotel — and  at  the  hall.  Mr. 
Brunei  performed  “ONE  Brilliant  Representation  only  .  .  . 
Which  for  ingenuity  and  invention  surpasses  everything  of  the 
kind  heretofore  seen  in  this  town.”  His  experiments  of  Philosophy 
and  Illusion  which  had  received  approval  “from  the  Sovereigns  of 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Germany;  and  lately  from  the  en¬ 
lightened  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Boston”  had  a  variety  "calculated  to  astonish  the  most 
penetrating  and  discriminating  observer.  ...” 

Mons.  Brunei  opened  with  the  “Musical  Dollar,  which  dances 
any  time  the  company  may  require.”  Then  followed  "The  Urn  of 

32.  Ibid.,  April  21,  1820. 
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the  Medicis — The  Incomprehensible  Column  of  Rosback. — The 
Pyramid  of  Romanzoff. — The  Three  Oranges,  or  Obedient  Fruit. 
— The  Lady’s  Mirror,  or  Nature’s  real  Painter. — The  Obedient 
Orange  Tree.”  Though  he  had — as  did  all  the  illusionists — "many 
other  experiments  too  tedious  to  enumerate”  he  did  feature  “the 
accommodating  Landlady,  Who  supphes  the  company  with  any 
refreshment  they  may  require,  at  a  moment’s  notice.  'The  prompti¬ 
tude  and  ingenuity  of  the  singular  piece  of  machinery  has  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe.”  Mr.  Brunei 
confidently  admitted  that  the  deception  would  “meet  with  equal 
applause  here.”  There  was  another  deception — ‘“rhe  three  Pyra¬ 
mids,  transporting  liquors  inconceivably.  ...”  Mons.  Brunei 
proved  faithful  to  his  advertising  puffs,  for  he  delighted  his 
audience.  An  editorial  in  the  Herald  on  May  12th,  under  the 
heading  “Chit-Chat  News,”  a  wordly  covering  of  theatrical  hap¬ 
penings  in  Salem,  Exeter,  Portsmouth,  and  Boston,  we  learn  that 
“Mr.  Brunei,  succeeds  Ramo  Samee,  in  astonishing  the  multitudes 
in  the  metropolis  [Boston],  with  his  hocus-pocus  feats — he  is 
however,  an  excellent  performer  in  his  line.” 

Stowell  and  Bradley  had  shown  their  Museum  of  Wax  Figures 
and  Panoramas  at  Phoenix  Hall  in  April,  1817.  Mr.  Stowell, 
with  a  Mr.  Bishop,  came  back  on  May  1-9,  1820,  exhibiting  their 
“elegant  MUSEUM,”  of  30  life-size  wax  figures;  “TWO  ELE¬ 
GANT  ORGANS,”  the  first  with  chime  accompaniment,  the 
second,  “  a  new  patent  organ  .  .  .  accompanied  with  a  drum  and 
triangles.”  The  Temple  of  Industry  and  “20  ELEGANT  VIEWS” 
were  still  in  the  exhibit.**  On  the  5th,  the  proprietor  warned 
“Last  day  but  one;”  on  the  9th,  “The  Last  Day”  announcement 
closed  Phoenix  Hall  for  the  season. 

Another  theatrical  entry,  though  giving  no  Newburyport  theatri¬ 
cal  fare,  does  show  that  the  theatre  had  made  substantial  gains 
by  the  end  of  the  century’s  second  decade.  The  Herald  editorial 
for  May  12th,  1820,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Mr.  Brunei, 
spoke  of  “a  company  of  Comedians  [who  had  been]  performing 
at  Salem,  to  ‘overflowing  houses.’  This  company  being  a  part  of 
the  Boston  corps,  [was]  on  a  summer  jaunt  to  the  Eastward.” 
Mr.  Lewis  was  noted  on  a  tour  “with  his  little  musical  cherubs, 
.  .  .  performing  at  Exeter,  [N.  H.],  in  conjunction  with  the 

ii.lbld.,  May  2,  5,  and  9,  i8ao. 
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‘Exeter  Musical  Society.’  He  suceeded  but  poorly  in  Portsmouth.” 

The  new  season  opened*  in  mid-July  with  a  hurried  visit  of  a 
menagerie.  In  the  single  Herald  advertisement  of  the  18th,  a 
“beautiful  African  LION  together  with  the  Lama  [sic].  Ape, 
Ichneuman,  [and]  Ocelot”  was  to  be  seen  at  John  Gilman’s  hotel 
“THIS  DAY,  till  5  o’clock.”  Into  town  and  out  the  wagons  creaked 
before  a  single  news  item  could  captmre  the  showing. 

The  end  of  August,  Mr.  Jacotel,  an  inventor  from  Paris,  opened 
his  MECHANICAL  PANORAMA,  or  Temple  of  Industry  “at 
the  Sun  Tavern,  corner  of  Middle  and  Federal-streets.”  The  Her¬ 
ald  of  the  25th  contained  an  informative  advertisement  of  Mr. 
Jacotel’s  mechanical  wonder  which  had  been  seen  in  “New-York, 
Boston,  Salem,  and  other  places  in  America,  with  surprise  and 
delight.  ...”  Some  of  the  figures  of  the  exhibit  made  up  a 
“Musical  Band,  and  appear  to  perform  with  great  accuracy,  a 
variety  of  tunes,  upon  various  instruments”  other  were  “engaged 
in  various  mechanical  employments,  moving  in  the  most  regular 
and  natural  manner.”  One  group  gives  one  pause:  these  “pass 
before  the  audience,  exhibiting  themselves  in  the  most  singular 
attitudes.”  A  “MERMAID  .  .  .  sings  several  tunes,  and  the 
Birds  performed  a  trio  in  handsome  style”  Mr.  Jacotel  informed 
us  that  all  his  audiences  have  been  amazed  at  his  automata’s 
similarity  to  “living  beings,  and  are  satisfied  that  no  work  of  art 
was  ever  before  so  contrived  so  nearly  to  resemble  life.”  Like  so 
many  of  his  brethren  in  the  ever-increasing  fraternity  of  itinerant 
exhibitors,  Mr.  Jacotel  had  a  sideline  to  swell  his  income;  he 
made  and  repaired  organs.  “He  also  manufacture  [d]  the  GLASS 
PIANO,  a  beautiful  little  instnunent  for  children.”  The  admission 
fee  of  12^  cents,  children  at  half,  seemed  to  demand  a  subsidiary 
income!  After  September  ist,  tbe  advertising  ceased,  for  Mr.  Jaco- 
tel  had  moved  on  to  other  fields. 

In  the  spring  of  1821  the  Mechanical  Panorama  returned  for 
a  short  engagement  at  Capt.  E.  Bartlet’s  store,  Market-Street. 
The  Herald  of  April  loth  made  no  mention  of  Mr.  Jacotel,  but 
emphasized  that  the  exhibit  “containing  upwards  of  30  different 
figures  all  at  work  at  their  various  occupation  .  .  .  [was]  well 
calculated  to  give  an  evening’s  rational  amusement — accompanied 
with  music  on  the  Organ.”  Twelve  and  one  half  cents  admission, 
five  evenings  a  week;  and,  “For  the  accomodation  of  the  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  who  prefer  it,  attendance  will  be  given  from  4  to 
5  o’clock  every  afternoon." 

The  short  engagement  lengthened  through  May  ist  when  the 
Herald  advertised  the  “‘PANORAMA.  For  the  Convenience  of  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town®^  ...  is  re¬ 
moved  from  Market  street  to  the  Phoenix  Building,  [in  a  room] 
directly  over  Messrs.  Gilman’s  Bookstore."  **  'The  automata  were 
shown  each  afternoon  from  four  to  five,  and  on  five  evenings  a 
week. 

The  automata  reigned  supreme  in  the  Phoenix  Building  for 
a  week  when  “MR.  TATNALL,  formerly  of  the  Circus,  and  Mr. 
Brazier  [sic],  from  the  Boston  Theatre"  declared  in  the  Herald 
of  the  8th  that  they  would  give  “an  entertainment  at  PHOENIX 
HALL,  THIS  EVENING,  May  8,  1821,— COMPOSED  OF— 
Tight  Rope  Dancing,  BALANCING,  Songs  and  Recitations."  It 
is  pleasant  to  welcome  Mr.  Tatnall  back  again  for  we  remember 
him  as  Master  Tatnall  with  Cayetano’s  circus  in  1811  and  later 
with  Mr.  Pepin  in  1819.  Until  the  history  of  the  Boston  theatre 
is  written,  Mr.  Brazier  will  remain  one  of  the  many  unknowns. 
Messrs.  Tatnall  and  Brazier  assured  us  that  “nothing  shall  be 
wanting  to  render  the  performance  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  witnessed  here."  The  show  began  at  7:15,  50  cents 
admission.  On  May  nth  and  15th,  the  Herald,  with  no  account¬ 
ing  of  a  second  performance,  announced  the  “Third  EXHIBI¬ 
TION”  for  the  1 5th.  The  program  was  the  same  as  on  the  8th, 
though  the  hour  of  performance  was  moved  ahead  to  7:30.  What 
other  performances  these  gentlemen  gave  at  the  Phoenix  Hall,  we 
do  not  know.  On  the  1 8th  the  Herald  warned  “Positively  the  Last 
Night,”  details  of  the  evening  remaining  the  same:  Tatnall  balanc¬ 
ing  on  the  ropes.  Brazier  in  song  and  story.  And  meanwhile,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Herald  advertising  on  June  ist,  the  Panorama  of 
Industry  and  Entertainment  flourished  in  the  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  Phoenix  Hall. 

In  the  midst  of  the  mechanical  heyday,  Mr.  Charles,  the  ven- 

34.  The  lower  part  of  Town  i.e.,  south  of  State  Street,  was  the  more 
desirable.  Captain  Bartlet’s  store,  comer  of  Merrimack  and  Market  was 
some  block  north  from  the  center  of  town,  and  was  directly  oppwite  the 
wharves.  In  1797,  Mr.  Perrette,  to  overcome  the  same  location  difficulty, 
had  to  move  his  dancing  monkeys  from  Hoyt’s  Tavern  on  Boardman 
street  to  Market  Square. 

35.  On  the  second  floor.  Phoenix  Hall  was  on  the  third. 
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triloquist,  appeared  in  Phoenix  Hall  “For  Two  Nights  only!” 
June  14th  and  t5th — so  said  the  Herald  on  the  12th — in  his 
“popular  Exhibition  of  illusions  in  VENTRILOQUISM,  Mech¬ 
anical  Games,  and  Philosophical  Recreations.”  What  mysteries, 
magic  and  ventriloquy  he  performed  were  not  divulged  by  the 
Herald,  but  were  particularized  in  the  bills  of  the  day.  The  per¬ 
formance,  at  50  cents,  with  no  mention  of  children,  began  at  8. 
Mr.  Charles’  visit  to  Newburyport  created  wider  interest  than  his 
ventriloquism  brought  him.  A  quotation  from  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vocate,  printed  in  the  Herald  for  June  29th,  1821,  reported  that 
“Mr.  Charles  has  made  his  purchase  of  land  in  New-Hampshire 
and  goes  to  Europe  for  settlers [.]  He  exhibits  tomorrow  evening 
at  the  Theatre,  prior  to  his  departure.”  Was  Mr.  Charles  building 
a  Utopia  in  the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire? 

A  happy  change  from  the  ever-present  automata,  balancing  and 
presdigitation  was  a  concert  given  by  Mr.  O’Neal  at  Phoenix 
Hall  on  June  29,  1821.  The  Herald  of  the  same  date  told  that 
Mr.  O’Neal’s  “selections  of  Songs  chiefly  consist  of  the  newest  and 
most  appropriate,  belonging  to  the  Hibernian  order.”  The  concert 
introduced  songs  that  were  for  the  most  part  new  in  the  New¬ 
buryport  public-concert  field. 

PART  FIRST 

1.  National  Song — Ye  Sons  of  Columbia. 

2.  Love  Song — The  Woodpecker. — Composed  by  Moore. 

3.  Comic  Song — Paddy  in  London. 

4.  Sentimental  Song — Black  Eyed  Susan. 

5.  Comic  Song — Paddy  McShane’s  Seven  Ages. 

6.  Martial  Song — The  Trumpet  Sounds  a  Victory. 

— Composed  by  Braham. 
PART  SECOND 

1.  Love  Song — The  Soldier’s  Bride. — Composed  by  Moore. 

2.  Hunting  Song — Old  Fowler. 

3.  Comic  Song — Captain  Mulligan. 

4.  Love  Song — The  Sun  Flower. — Composed  by  Moore. 

5.  Comic  Song — An  Irishman’s  Heart  for  the  Ladies. 

The  Evening’s  Entertainment  to  conclude  with  the  much 

admired  Song,  called  THE  FASHIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Music  by  the  Newburyport  Band. 

Bands  of  Music  in  Newburyport  subsequent  to  a  notable  one 
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in  1798  were  numerous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  military 
nature.*®  How  military  this  present  band  was  and  to  what  extent 
it  accompanied  the  several  selections  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Moses 
Kimball’s  band,  containing  “6  Viohns,  4  Flutes,  i  Clarinet  &  i 
Bass  Viol,”  would  have  provided  an  agreeable  background.*^  A 
minor  concertmaster  was  Mr.  O’Neal,  though  an  interesting  one, 
since  he  is  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Irish  ballad  singers.  His  con¬ 
cert,  asking  i2V^  cents,  began  at  8  P.M. 

The  Temple  of  Industry,  following  a  month’s  silence  in  the 
public  prints,  tnunpeted  attention  that  it  was  “greatly  enlarged 
and  improved.”  The  Herald  on  July  3rd  advertised  that,  beside 
the  former  automata,  the  Panorama  “now  consists  of  two  other 
departments,  the  one  containing  TRAINING  PARTIES,  HUNT¬ 
ING  &  HORSE  Racing,  Riding  Parties,  &c.  &c.;  the  other 
containing  a  Rural  Department,  with  CHURNING,  MILKING 
A  COW,  SWEEPING  OF  THE  STEPS,  a  WINDMILL,  &c.  all 
in  actual  motion — the  whole  containing  upwards  of  130  figures.” 

The  increase  of  exhibition  hours  to  every  day  and  evening,  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays,  and,  raising  the  admission  from  I2V^  cents  to  25, 
points  to  the  growing  success  of  the  exhibitor  in  Newburyport. 
Organ  music  continued  to  accompany  the  multitudinous  acts  of 
this  mechanicay  show.  And  in  keeping  with  the  holiday  spirit, 
at  that  time  more  real  than  today,  the  exhibitor  announced  that 
on  the  evening  of  July  Fourth  “the  windows  of  the  Room  will  be 
brilliantly  illuminated.”  The  advertising  for  the  Temple  of  In¬ 
dustry  ended  abruptly  on  August  third. 

Behind  John  Gilman’s  hotel,  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Harris 
streets,  M.  Godeau  erected  an  Olympic  Pavihon  in  which  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  Grand  Olympic  Feats  of  Activity  on  August  21,  1821, 
and  on  each  evening  that  week  except,  of  course,  the  Sabbath 
Eve.  The  Herald  on  the  21st  and  24th  advertised  that  “The  cele¬ 
brated  GODEAU,  BLANCHARD  and  Company,  [including]  Miss 
Elizabeth,  Master  George,  and  Welch,  (Clown)”  would  dance 
on  the  tight  rope,  and  balance  on  the  slack  wire;  too,  there  would 
be  “Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Experiments.”  Tickets,  at 
50  cents,  were  on  sale  at  Mr.  Gilman’s  bar  throughout  the  day. 

36.  The  inception  and  lamentable  decline  of  the  1798  band  has  been 
memorably  recorded  by  Moses  Kimball  in  his  short,  illuminating  journal, 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Newburyport  Public  Library. 

37.  Kimball’s  Journal,  May  24,  1798. 
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Performance  probably  began  at  8,  as  the  doors  opened  at  7:30. 

A  Herald  editorial  for  August  24th,  quoting  the  Salem  Gazette 
gave  the  company  a  fine  report  for  performances  in  the  latter 
town: 

The  astonishing  activity  of  Mr.  Godeau  on  the  tight  rope, 
surpasses,  perhaps  any  of  his  predecessors  in  this  art — he 
really  performs  wonders.  Mrs.  Blanchard  steps  a  hornpipe 
as  gracefully  on  tight  rope  as  though  she  were  in  a  ball 
room — she  performs  elegantly.^**  On  the  whole,  (not  to 
particularize  the  other  performers,  several  of  whom  excell) 
this  exhibition  affords  a  very  pleasant  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment. 

After  Newburyport,  the  company  played  Portsmouth  on  its 
way  to  the  Eastward. 

The  “LIVING  FEMALE  ELEPHANT ’’  ambled  by  for  a  visit 
on  September  18  and  19,  1821.  She  could  be  seen,  the  Herald 
announced  on  the  1 8th,  behind  the  State  street  newspaper 
cflBce  that  backed  into  Mr.  Davenport’s  stables  on  Inn  street.  The 
elephant  was  still  the  “Natural  Curiosity’’  for  those  who  wanted 
to  see  her:  admission  12I/2  cents,  9  A.  M.  until  6  P.  M. 

Mr.  Nichols,  the  young  American  Ventriloquist,  gave  New¬ 
buryport  two  remarkable  performances  in  Phoenix  Hall  on  May 
22  and  23,  1822.  The  artist’s  advertising  in  the  Herald  of  the 
2 1  St  best  describes  his  skill: 

I  St.  Mr.  Nichols  will  converse  with  a  voice  in  a  chimney, 
and  another  voice  under  the  floor,  and  make  the  voice 
in  one  chimney  pass  into  another  and  descend  to  the 
fire-place. 

2d.  He  will  converse  with  a  voice  representing  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  behind  a  screen  in  a  room. 

3d.  He  will  converse  with  a  voice  representing  a  person 
in  the  street,  converse  with  him,  near  to  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  windows. 

4th.  He  will  converse  with  three  different  voices  behind  a 
screen,  together  with  the  crying  of  a  child,  apparently 
in  great  distress. 

5th.  He  will  throw  his  voice  into  the  body  of  any  gentle¬ 
man  present,  and  seemingly  hold  a  familiar  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him. 

38.  Since  Mrs.  Blanchard  was  not  listed  among  the  performers  in  New¬ 
buryport,  I  dare  say  the  ommission  of  her  name  is  an  error  in  the  Herald 
advertising. 
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AFTER  WHICH 

Mr.  Nichols  will  give  a  few  imitations  of  sounds,  to 
show  the  difference  between  that  art,  and  the  power  of 
ventriloquism. 

The  following  evening  Mr.  Nichols  repeated  his  performance 
“For  the  Benefit  of  the  Female  Asylum,”  and  from  the  news  at 
the  end  of  the  advertising  on  the  24th — “Seats  will  be  provided 
for  Ladies”  there  was  a  crush  of  people.  The  editor  in  the  Herald 
of  the  24th,  speaking  of  Mr.  Nichols’  "curious  and  wonderful 
art"  hoped  the  performer  would  “meet  with  that  success  of  which 
his  ingenious  performances  and  benevolence  of  his  design  alike 
render  him  deserving.” 

Mr.  Nichols  played  into  the  next  week.  On  Tuesday  the  28th, 
he  advertised  that  he  would  play  “ONE  NIGHT  MORE” — this 
time  at  the  Town  Hall,  beginning  at  8: 1 5.  To  be  sure  of  a  crowd 
he  promised  “A  Band  of  Music  to  attend.”  I  suppose  that  he  also 
played  on  Monday,  though  no  hint  of  it  has  been  left  behind. 
Still,  when  an  audience  was  available,  any  performer  would  have 
followed  the  maxim  that  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  The 
Herald  on  the  28th  personally  vouched  for  a  fine  entertainment: 
“For  ourselves  we  can  say  that  we  were  highly  entertained  by  his 
ingenious  performances,  of  which  no  one,  who  has  not  attended 
them,  can  form  an  adequate  conception.”  Yet,  the  editor  had  not 
been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  seating  arrangement  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  Friday  evening.  It  apf)ears  that  some  of  the  more  curious, 
or  more  pushing  members  of  the  audience,  in  their  attempt  to 
trace  the  passage  of  the  various  voices  rebounding  from  several 
parts  of  the  room,  had  crowded  into  the  area  between  the  ven¬ 
triloquist  and  the  seats  reserved  for  the  ladies.  It  is  pleasant  to 
wonder  if  the  editor’s  wife,  sensing  an  affront  at  this  freedom,  had 
passed  on  the  suggestion  with  post  facto  vigor.  At  least  the  editor 
wrote:  “We  would  suggest  to  him  [Mr.  Nichols]  the  propriety  of 
arranging  the  seats  so  as  to  keep  the  area  between  him  and  the 
ladies  unoccupied.”  Femina  vindicta!  All  the  same,  there  was  an 
integrity  in  the  town’s  newspaper  writing.  Newburyport  always 
remembered  the  generosity  of  Cayetano’s  Portsmouth  Benefit  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Great  Fire  of  1811.  When  Portland  was  extensively 
destroyed  by  fire  in  June,  1822,  Mr.  Nichols,  who  gave  a  benefit 
for  the  sufferers,  received  an  editorial  in  the  Herald  of  June  25th. 
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The  news  item  was  short,  yet  uttered  a  quiet  thanks  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  showman  who  had  given  help  when  help  was  needed  most. 

Although  there  have  been  relatively  few  exhibitions  of  paintings 
in  Newbur\port,  they  should  not  be  here  ignored.  The  Herald 
of  August  16,  1822,  revealed  that  a  copy  of  “the  celebrated 
Painting  of  the  Capuchin  Chapel,  representing  the  interior  of  a 
religious  house,  with  the  brotherhood  at  their  devotions,”  could 
be  seen  at  Phoenix  Hall  for  a  few  days,  showing  from  8  A.  M.  to 
9  P.  M.  According  to  the  Herald  of  the  20th,  the  painting  had 
been  removed  to  a  chamber  over  John  T.  Balch’s  store  in  Market 
Square. The  exhibit  now  contained  “a  variety  of  handsome 
landscape  Paintings.”  After  August  23rd  the  Capuchin  Chapel  left 
town. 

Newburyport,  ever  a  town  of  amateur  musicians,  welcomed  the 
concerts  given  by  Miss  Plimpton,  “the  Young  Columbian  Vocalist 
from  Boston”^®  at  Washington  Hall  in  November,  1822.  With  the 
assistance  of  her  father,  her  “THIRD  and  LAST  Concert  Nov. 
8th,  [presented]  a  variety  [of]  Fashionable  &  Popular  SONGS, 
DUETTS,  &c.” —  thus  the  Herald  advertised  on  the  8th.  The 
editor  on  the  same  date  commented  on  Miss  Plimpton’s  excellency 
as  recorded  in  the  metropolitan  papers:  “In  some  of  the  pieces, 
selected  for  this  evening  it  is  said  she  peculiarly  excells.”  The 
concert  at  8  P.M.  was  25  cents,  tickets  at  the  Hall  or  at  Mr. 
Gilman’s  Newburyport  Stage  House. 

Hardly  had  Miss  Plimpton  finished  singing  at  Washington 
Hall  when  the  “GRAND  CARAVAN  ...  a  Rare  Exhibition  of 
LIVING  ANIMALS”  took  its  one-day  stand  on  November  14, 
1822,  at  Gilman’s  Hotel.  The  Herald  on  the  12th  ran  a  long, 
encyclopedic  advertisement  crested  by  a  fearsome  lion.  Of  14 
exhibits,  all  fully  described,  the  “MAMMOUTH  LION”  led  the 
list, — "six  years  old,  full  size,  and  weighs  550  lbs.  He  is  secured 
in  an  iron  cage,  where  none  need  apprehend  danger.”  A  South 
American  Tiger,  the  Buffalo,  with  a  docile  female  of  his  kind, 

39.  Mr.  Batch  sold  groceries,  spirits,  hardware  and  cutlery  at  South 
Row  in  the  Market.  The  building  still  stands. 

40.  I  suspect  Miss  Plimpton,  (and  where  did  she  acquire  the  soubri¬ 
quet,  Columbian?,)  was  the  same  girl  whom  Odell  found  singing  several 
years  earlier  in  New  York  City  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  father’s 
automaton  musical  machines,  see  Odell:  Annals,  II,  566,  57i'Z.  Late  in 
August  1822,  Miss  Plimpton  was  singing  occasionally  over  the  mechanical 
background  music  of  the  Androides. 
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the  Uris,  both  captured  by  the  Indians  far  up  the  headwaters  of 
the  Missouri  were  represented.”  The  Lama  [sic]  a  .  .  .  beautiful 
and  curious  .  .  .  native  of  Peru”  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
exhibited  in  this  country.  The  descriptive  note  of  the  llama  has  a 
mixed  charm:  “its  breath  [is]  a  cure  for  the  Whooping  Cough, 
and  its  fleece  prefered  by  the  ancient  Peruvian  Kings  and  Queens 
for  their  nuptial  beds.”  Then  there  were  the  American  Elk,  Cata¬ 
mount,  Wild  Cat,  called  Lucifer,  an  Ichneumon,  a  two  year  old, 
hve  Heifer  with  six  legs,  the  Marmoset,  “very  active,  though  untu¬ 
tored. — Also,  the  beautiful  CAMMOSE,  from  China,  having 
hands  similar  to  those  of  a  child.  With  various  other  minor  ANI¬ 
MALS.”  There  was  one  other  entry  which  cannot  be  easily 
identified:  the  Maucauco,  or  Mice[o?]  “a  native  of  Brazil  .  .  . 
has  three  different  colors,  and  is  very  active,  and  walks  on  a  slack 
rope.”  In  the  last  spot  was  Dandy  Jack,  a  trained  monkey,  who 
had  not  as  yet  come  into  his  later  fame  as  a  semi-equestrian, 
though  he  was  certainly  about  to  realize  feature  billing:  “He 
mounts  his  horse,  the  Lama,  from  the  ground,  his  shelf,  or  any 
other  place,  whence  his  keeper  may  direct [,]  and  rides,  sitting  or 
standing,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  beholder.”  Every  effort  to 
please  was  promised:  Good  accommodations  were  provided,  as 
well  as  good  music  on  different  instruments.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  was  band  music  with  the  early  menagerie,  or, 
at  least,  that  the  barrel-organ  had  been  superceded  in  this  travel¬ 
ling  exhibit.  Admittance  was  25  cents,  children  as  usual. 

The  proprietors  claimed  to  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  to 
procure  these  animals;  so,  all  those  “who  take  pleasure  in  viewing 
the  Wonders  of  Nature,”  were  urged  to  seize  this  one  opportunity 
— another  might  not  come  along.  The  Caravan  was  to  have 
played  here  one  day,  the  14th,  moving  on  to  Treadwill’s  in  Ips¬ 
wich  for  a  showing  on  the  1 5th.  The  weather  not  being  a  steady 
commodity  turned  for  the  worse,  changing  the  plans  of  the  Cara¬ 
van.  On  the  15th  the  Herald  repeated  the  minor  encyclopedic 
advertising  noting,  “that  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
weather,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  introduce  their  families,  they  [the 
proprietors]  have  thought  it  fit  to  stop  [at  Gilman’s]  till  Saturday 
evening,  Nov.  16.  Open  in  the  evening  till  9  o’clock.  If  the 
last  sentence  means  open  until  9  o’clock  Saturday,  it  is  the  first 
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known  instance  in  Newburyport  of  a  performance  on  the  Sabbath 
eve.  One  final  word  on  the  Caravan.  The  proprietors  had  discover¬ 
ed  to  their  patent  horror  that  some  of  the  locals  were  of  the  opinion 
that  one  entrance  quarter  gave  them  a  season’s  ticket;  thus,  in  a 
footnote  to  the  advertising  of  the  15th,  “No  admittance  in  the 
evening  without  payment,  even  to  those  who  have  visited  in  the 
daytime.” 

A  Mrs.  Turner,  on  December  nth  and  13th,  1822,  at  Mr. 
Caldwell’s  hotel  on  High  street,  gave  “an  entertainment,  embrac¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  SELECT  PIECES,  from  the  best  authors.”  These 
she  advertised  on  the  loth  and  13th  merely  as  “RECITATIONS,” 
with  no  suggestion  as  to  what  she  would  recite.  There  was  no 
surrounding  news  in  the  Herald  to  give  her  any  identity. 

VVilham  Dunlap’s  copy  of  Benjamin  West’s  painting  “The 
Christ  Rejected”  was  on  exhibition  February  7-28,  1823,  in 
the  Town  Hall.  The  Herald  on  the  7th,  describing  the  painting 
briefly,  said  that  the  Hall  would  be  open  from  9  A.M.  till  9  P.M. 
“at  which  time  it  is  brilliantly  illuminated;”  25  cents  was  the 
admission,  50  cents  for  the  whole  period  of  exhibition.  The 
editor  confessed  on  the  1 1  th  that  he  had  “been  highly  gratified 
by  the  inspection  of  the  celebrated  painting”  and  hoped  that  the 
exhibition  would  prove  successful  for  Mr.  Dunlap;  and  he  there¬ 
upon  proceeded  to  fill  the  rest  of  his  editorial  with  a  description 
of  the  picture  from  the  press  releases.  But  the  town  as  a  whole 
was  not  too  interested  in  the  skill  of  the  artist  nor  in  the  moral 
lift  of  the  subject.  “Three  Days  Longer!”  was  advertised  on  the 
25th;  and  was  supported  by  an  editorial  which  regret[ted]  that 
it  [the  picture]  had  not  received  more  of  that  public  patronage, 
which  it  was  richly  entitled  to,  and  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  other 
places  where  it  has  been  exhibited.” 

Happily  there  was  but  one  exhibition  of  the  “Exhilerating  Gas" 
in  Newburyport  through  1825!  Mr.  G.  Chft,  of  Philadelphia, 
administered  the  nitrous  oxide  at  Phoenix  Hall  on  April  23,  24, 
and  25,  1823.  "A  Philosophical,  Rational  and  Highly  Diverting 
Amusement,”  advertised  the  Herald  on  the  22nd;  “the  effects  of 
this  wonderful  substance  are  truly  astonishing.  Some  who  breathe 
it  dance,  sing  and  recite,  at  [sic]  others  it  causes  immoderate 
laughter."  Come  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  place  and  the 
neighboring  towns.  Come!  Doors  are  opened  at  7,  the  first  victim 
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will  begin  his  exhibition  at  8.  Twenty-five  cents  the  ticket,  and 
bring  the  children  at  half  price. 

James  William  Wallack,  having  finished  an  engagement  at 
the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  played  a  one-night  stand  at 
Washington  Hall  on  April  28,  1823.  The  Herald  on  the  25th 
was  most  definite— “POSITIVELY  FOR  ONE  NIGHT  ONLY!” 
This  “Entertainment,  in  Two  Parts,  [is]  composed  of  Select 
and  G)mic  Readings  and  Recitations,  from  Shakespeare,  Otway, 
Colman,  &c.” 

PART  1. 

Reading — Priuti,  Jaffier,  and  Pierre,  (Venice  Preserved) 
Recitations — Othello’s  Address  to  the  Senate. 

Seven  Ages  (Shakespeare.) 

Hamlet’s  Sohloquy  on  Death. 

Reading — Romeo,  Benvoho,  Mercutio,  (Romeo  and  Juliet.) 
PART  II. 

'The  Shipwreck,  or  Two  ways  of  Telling  one  Story. 

Long  Story  about  Nothing,  oy  an  old  Scotch  Lady. 

Stage  Coach  Adventures,  (Passengers)  a  Frenchman,  a  Lisp¬ 
ing  Lady  and  Lap  Dog,  and  a  Cynical  old  Gentleman  in 
Black. 

Pronounciation  of  the  letter  S. 

Historical  Butcher,  meeting  with  a  Yorkshireman,  who  tells 
a  Family  Anecdote. 

To  conclude  with 
IMITATIONS 

Of  Mr.  Cooke  as  Richard  the  3d. 

Mr.  M unden  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Kean  as  Shylock. 

Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Blanchard  in  John  Bull. 

Mr.  Phillips  in  verse  of  a  Song. 

Mr.  Mathews  as  Buskin. 

A  rather  tremendous  program.  Tickets  were  one  dollar,  and  the 
performance  began  at  7:30. 

Like  other  towns  Newburyport  rejoiced  in  the  memory  of  ser¬ 
mons,  orations,  and  addresses,  by  pubUshing  them  in  pamphlet 
form.  Though  allegedly  published  "hy  request,”  this  was  probably 
not  true  of  all  of  them.  Would  that  Jonathan  Plummer,  Lord 
Timothy’s  latter-day  laureate,  had  earher  become  a  Boswell  and 
had  recorded  the  occasional,  ebullient,  outpouring  of  Dexter’s 
oratory.  His  biographer  indicates  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  "a  goodly  number  in  the  city  who 
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were  fond  of  elocution."*^  This  love  for  oratory,  and  anticipating 
the  Lyceum,  matured  into  the  Newburyport  Debating  Society, 
which  made  its  appearance  the  end  of  March  1821.  And  imtil 
the  end  of  1824,  the  notices  in  the  Herald  told  of  a  functioning 
debating  group  that  held  its  meetings  in  a  ground  floor  room  un¬ 
der  Washington  Hall. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  a  “Rhetorical  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  Young  American  Orators,  From  Philadelphia  .  .  .  ” 
appearing  at  the  Court  House  on  October  7,  1823.^*  According 
to  the  Herald  of  that  date,  these  young  gentlemen — though  in  an 
editorial  the  performers  were  “young  children,” — taught  and 
sponsored  by  their  father,  Mr.  Welles,  gave  “an  elegant  exhibition 
of  RECITATIVE  ELOQUENCE.”  Though  the  editor  had  not 
seen  the  children  perform,  he  had  seen  the  father  and  had 
examined  their  recommendations  "from  respectable  literary  gen¬ 
tlemen — some  of  them  from  the  first  characters  in  the  community 
[Philadelphia?]”  who  spoke  very  highly  of  their  performance. 
Their  visit,  however,  was  one  day’s  news,  and  scant,  at  that. 

The  Lilliputian  Singers,  perfectly  formed  dwarfs  who  enjoyed 
some  fame  in  the  theatre  world  before  the  reign  of  General  Tom 
Thumb,  sang  in  Washington  Hall  on  February  19,  1824. 
Brother  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Miss  Clark,  performed  with  success. 
Advertised  in  the  Herald  of  the  17th  for  one  performance,  their 
stay  was  lengthened  through  March  ist.  What  they  sang  was  nev¬ 
er  confided  to  the  newspaper.  A  news  squib  on  the  2nd  reported 
that  a  Mr.  Hazeltine  “in  consequence  of  the  concert  of  Mr.  and 
Miss  Clark,  last  evening  .  .  .  was  induced  to  postpone  his  Ora¬ 
tion.  ...”  Mr.  Hazeltine  was  still  orating  after  March  5th,  but 
no  more  was  seen  of  the  Lilhputian  Singers.  Their  performance 
began  at  7,  50  cents  admission. 

For  one  week  only,  beginning  April  10,  1824,  an  Egyptian 
Mummy  “from  the  Catacombs  of  Ancient  Thebes,  to-gether  with 
its  double  Sarcophagi,  or  Cofiin,”  was  displayed  at  1 Cornhill, 
corner  State  and  Pleasant,  opposite  the  Town  Hall.  On  view  all 
day  and  evening,  twenty-five  cents  a  look,  this  ancient  lady  had 

41.  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  Life  of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  (Boston,  1858), 
p.  105. 

42.  The  Court  House  was  on  Bartlett  Mall,  at  the  head  of  Green  street 
along  the  south  side  of  High  street. 
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been  brought  to  this  country  from  Trieste  by  a  Captain  Turner.^* 
On  the  1 3th  there  appeared  a  drawing  of  the  Mummy  with  a  long, 
coy,  descriptive  article  quoted  from  the  Salem  Observer.  Headed 
“The  Stranger  in  Salem,”  the  article  makes  for  precious  and  dull 
reading;  but  it  does  have  a  value,  as  it  present  a  style  of  advertis¬ 
ing  long  out  of  date.  To  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  quondam 
lady,  there  were  printed  statements  from  three  of  the  “most  res¬ 
pectable  physicians  of  the  State.”  A  communication  informed  the 
Herald  on  the  i6th,  that  the  Mummy  was  to  be  in  Amesbury 
Mills  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next  on  its  way  to  Portsmouth  and 
the  Eastward,  documenting  the  advertising  of  the  same  date  that 
the  exhibit  would  “POSITIVELY  CLOSE  To-morrow  after- 
noon[.]” 

Another  ventriloquist  came  for  a  full  week,  one  whom  the 
Townspeople  had  the  chance  to  enjoy  several  times  during  the 
next  year.  In  no  wise  reticent,  “MR.  POTTER,  The  Ventrilo¬ 
quist  proclaimed  his  performance  for  April  19th,  1824,  as  “MUL- 
TUM  IN  PARVO.  An  Evening’s  Brush  to  sweep  away  Care,  or  a 
Medley  to  Please.”  This  advertisement  on  the  13th  revealed  that 
Mr.  Potter  had  “returned  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,”  though  we 
hadn’t  met  him  before.  At  his  present  engagement  in  Washington 
Hall,  Mr.  Potter  hoped  “by  his  exertions  to  please,  to  receive  the 
patronage  of  a  generous  and  enhghtened  public.”  His  several  visits 
for  the  next  year  would  indicate  that  his  hopes  were  fulfilled. 

As  Mr.  Potter’s  opening  performance  was  the  matrix  for  those 
subsequent  evenings  of  legerdemain,  recitations  with  songs  and 
ventriloquy,  his  entire  first  bill  follows: 

Part.  I.  Mr.  Potter  will  bring  forward  100  Curious,  but 
Mysterious  EXPERIMENTS  with  Money, 
Fruit,  Birds,  Boxes,  &c.  — Among  wmch  will  be 
presented  TTie  Coffer  of  Mohamet,  or  a  Lady’s 
Glove,  turned  to  a  Live-Bird.  'The  Glass  Casket, 
and  Mvsterious  Desk.  PEXIS  METALICA,  to 
conclude  with  the  Games  of  the  TUMOUROUS 
BALLS.  With  several  other  recreations  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  bill. 

Part.  2.  Mr.  Potter  will  give  his  DISSERTATION  ON 
NOSES,  and  personate  the  different  characters 
of  the  wearers. — This  satirically  lashes  the  vices 

43.  Herald,  April  9,  1824. 
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and  follies  of  mankind,  and  forms  a  source  of  ra¬ 
tional  and  elegant  amusement. 

Mr.  P.  will  sing  a  number  of  Comic  Songs,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  each  character. 

Part.  3.  Ventriloquism.  Mr.  P.  will  display  his  wonderful, 
but  laborious  powers  of 

VENTRILOQUISM. 

To  conclude  with  a  Comic  Song,  by  Mr.  P. 

No  comments  on  the  “100  Curious,  but  Mysterious  Experi¬ 
ments,”  are  necessary,  but  one  is  minded  of  Day  Francis’  mael¬ 
strom  of  terms  by  the  present  “PEXIS  METALICA”  and  “TUM- 
OUROUS  BALLS.”  George  Steven’s  LECTURE  ON  HEADS  has 
taken  an  obvious  plagiaristic  turn  in  the  DISSERTATION  ON 
NOSES,  each  character  in  costume,  and  each  with  a  suitable 
song.  Mr.  Potter  was  fond  of  singing,  even  finishing  his  evening’s 
turn  in  song.  The  admission  was  the  usual  25  cents,  but,  with 
the  unusual  "without  distinction  of  age.”  He  didn’t  seem  to  want 
the  young;  perhaps  he  had  had  trouble  with  them  spoiling  his 
act.  The  opening  miracle  came  at  7. 

On  April  20th,  Mr.  Potter  announced  he  would  continue  his 
exhibitions  that  night  and  also  the  21st.  As  "Positively  the  LAST 
Night”  was  written  down  for  Friday,  April  23rd,  I  imagine  he 
also  played  the  22nd  even  though  he  had  not  advertised;  what 
penny  exhibitor  would  ever  overlook  a  possible  audience?  Then 
Mr.  Potter  went  away  until  August,  returning  to  help  with  the 
high  festival  of  Lafayette’s  visit. 

Two  mechanical  shows  closed  the  season.  Messrs.  Stowell  and 
Bishop  returned  once  again  to  Phoenix  Hall  with  their  "elegant 
MUSEUM  .  .  .  THIRTY-ONE  Wax  Figures,  as  large  as  life.’' 
On  the  14th  the  Herald  announced  that  the  museum  had  opened; 
the  Temple  of  Industry  still  ran  with  its  36  moving  figures,  and  "a 
grand  COSMORAMA”  completed  the  attraction  that  played 
through  the  25th.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  May,  William  Healey 
drove  into  town  to  show  his  "MECHANICAL  PANORAMA  .  .  . 
[with]  77  Figures,  all  in  motion,  as  natural  as  life.”  Mr.  Healey 
showed  the  usual  figures  "working  at  different  branches  of  Me¬ 
chanical  business  and  House-work,  Playing  Musical  Instruments, 
Dancing,  Drinking,  &c.  Soldiers  working  on  post  as  Sentinels, — 
accompanied  by  an  Organ,  with  a  dance  by  four  couple  of  Auto¬ 
matons.”  So  anxious  was  Mr.  Healey  to  get  his  announcement  in 
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the  Herald  of  the  21st,  that  he  set  up  the  advertising  before  he 
had  got  a  place  in  which  to  show,  saying  “that  his  MECHANICAL 
Panorama  may  be  seen  at  — Later,  on  the  28th,  when  the 
warning  “LAST  DAY  AND  EVENING.”  went  out,  we  learn  that 
he  had  been  showing  at  Stetson’s  Hotel.**  The  exhibit  was  open 
daily,  12^^  cents,  children  at  the  usual  half  fare. 

Mr.  Potter  returned  September  i,  1824,  to  give,  as  he  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Herald  on  August  3 1 ,  a  “Great  Performance  at  the 
PHOENIX  HALL,  State-Street,  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  Maj. 
General  LaFayette  in  this  town."  The  Marquis,  on  one  of  his 
sundry  American  tours,  was  to  have  been  wondrously  entertained 
in  Newburyport  on  August  31  and  September  ist,  but  the  out¬ 
ward  show  and  pageantry  was  wetted  to  a  minimum  by  heavy 
rains.  Mr.  Potter’s  performance  at  7:30 — and,  interestingly 
enough,  since  the  crowds  would  have  put  the  tickets  at  a  pre¬ 
mium,  the  price  of  admission  remained  25  cents! — promised  to 
“.  .  .  bring  forward  a  variety  of  Novel  and  Interesting  Experi¬ 
ments.”  What  his  program  contained  remains  Mr.  Potter’s  secret. 
In  keeping  with  the  general  civic  plans  for  illuminations,  Mr. 
Potter  was  civic  minded,  and,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  draw  his 
crowds  declared,  “The  Hall  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated  for 
the  occasion.”  The  rains  made  pulp  of  his  lanterns  and  the  winds 
smeared  whatever  larger  displays  he  had  set  against  the  walls 
of  the  Phoenix  Building. 

The  fall  and  winter  passed  without  the  benison  of  the  theatre. 
Come  spring,  Mr.  Potter  reappeared  for  more  than  a  week  of 
performances  in  Phoenix  Hall.  With  his  trademark  “MULTUM 
IN  PARVO”  in  the  Herald  for  March  15,  1825,  he  graciously 
thanked  the  citizens  of  Newburyport  for  all  their  previous  pa¬ 
tronage  and  informed  them  that  he  “will  continue  his  exhibition 
Every  Evening  during  this  week  .  .  .  .”  The  1 5th  being  a  Tues¬ 
day,  the  wording  “will  continue  his  exhibition”  could  mean  that 
he  had  been  playing  Newburyport  the  previous  week,  though  the 
absence  of  his  usual  advertising  makes  this  doubtful.  Mr.  Potter 
promised  to  continue  in  his  exertions  to  please  his  patrons  and 
hoped  that  they  would  come  to  witness  his  performances,  since 
he  had  “made  considerable  expenses  [sic]  to  build  seats,  so  as  to 

44.  Prince  Stetson’s  Hotel,  sometimes  called  Washington  Hotel,  on  the 
comer  of  State  and  Temple  streets.  The  building  still  stands.  Herald, 
November  ii,  1823;  March  i  and  May  20,  1825. 
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accommodate  [them].”  On  the  22nd  he  advertised  “POSITIVELY 
FOR  THE  LAST  TIME."  In  an  editorial  on  that  date  we  learn 
that  “Mr.  Potter,  the  Ventriloquist,  generously  gave  a  benefit,  last 
evening,  to  the  Female  Asylum,  the  amount  of  which,  we  under¬ 
stand  was  about  $27.”  And  this  is  a  last  farewell  to  Mr.  Potter. 

The  final  theatrical  enterprise  in  Newburyport  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  Androides,  playing  in 
Phoenix  Hall  from  April  18  to  29,  1825.  These  life-like  automata 
had  some  years  earlier  been  seen  in  a  variety  of  performances  in 
New  York  City,  and  more  recently  in  Boston  and  Salem  where 
"the  most  respectable  part  of  the  community”  had  attended  them. 
A  Friend  to  Merit  in  a  Herald  communication  of  the  1 2  th  compli¬ 
mented  Mr.  Haddock,  the  inventor  of  these  mechanical  gadgets, 
by  praising  the  machinery  of  the  figures  as 

so  perfect  that  the  delusion  is  complete  ....  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  itself,  is  of  so  chaste  and  pure  a  kind,  that  even  those 
who  from  principle  have  been  most  opposed  to  public  shows 
and  exhibitions,  have  frequently  been  the  most  forward  and 
zealous  in  patronizing  him  ....  Independently  of  his 
superior  mechanical  skill,  Mr.  Haddock  possesses  those  quali¬ 
fications  which  entitle  him  to  the  respect  as  well  as  the 
patronage  of  those  whose  countenance  he  solicits.  To  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  he  unites  those  feelings  of  modesty 
and  reserve  which  always  characterize  true  merit. 

Mr.  Haddock  had  been  in  town  nearly  two  weeks  previous  to  the 
opening  on  the  i8th  to  install  the  exhibit,  since  the  machinery 
of  the  Androides  was  exceedingly  complicated.  This  bustle  of 
preparation  had  created  so  much  curiosity  and  excitement  that 
theatre  parties  were  formed  to  attend  the  opening! 

The  performance  on  the  i8th  was  heralded  by  a  long,  discur¬ 
sive  advertisement  on  the  15th:  Mr.  Haddock  had  won  his  repu¬ 
tation  among  “gentlemen  of  Mechanic  Science,  in  the  capitals  of 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  [and]  the  United  States.  .  .  .  ” 
No  description  of  the  Androides  could  adequately  describe  their 
entertainment  value.  One  of  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the 
notice  concerns  the  moral  side  of  the  performance  of  which  Mr. 
Haddock  “states  with  confidence,  that  there  is  no  religious  per¬ 
suasion  whatever  need  apprehend  censure  by  visiting  this  exhibi¬ 
tion,  there  being  nothing  in  it  that  can  possibly  offend  morality  or 
religion.” 
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The  description  of  the  Androides  by  the  previously  quoted 
"Friend  to  Merit”  can  best  explain  the  figures  and  their  activities: 

I  St.  The  Spelling  Figure.  A  beautiful  Female  Child,  appar- 
entlv  about  five  years  of  age,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
small  wand,  with  which  she  points  to  the  Letters  of  an 
alphabet  before  her  which  compose  any  word  proposed 
by  the  company. 

zd.  The  Fruitery.  This  is  the  representation  of  an  elegant 
countrv  seat,  at  the  gate  a  little  porter  stands  to  ring 
the  bell,  when  desired  by  anv  one  of  the  company.  At 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  a  female  figure  appears,  ana  will 
bring  forward  any  fruit  desired,  which  is  guarded  by 
a  little  dog,  who  barks  when  it  is  taken  away,  and  con¬ 
tinues  barking  until  it  is  returned.  A  little  Chimney 
sweeper  then  appears  [,]  ascends  the  chimney,  and 
after  appearing  at  the  top  with  the  usual  cry,  reappears 
with  his  bag  of  soot.  This  piece  is  generally  considered 
as  ingenious  as  any  in  the  exhibition. 

3d.  The  Liquor  Merchant.  Who  at  the  request  of  any  of 
the  company,  will  draw  from  the  same  cask,  and  from 
the  same  cock,  any  one  of  twelve  different  kinds  of 
hquors.  To  show  that  there  is  no  deception,  anyone  is 
permitted  to  taste  the  liquors  as  they  are  drawn.  The 
Liquor  Merchant  is  attended  by  a  figure  called  the 
Water  Pumper,  who  stands  at  a  little  pump  to  draw 
water  for  rinsing  the  glasses,  and  pumps  or  ceases  as 
he  is  requested. 

4th.  Telegraph  and  5th.  The  Highland  Oracle.  These  two 
figures  are  as  ingenious  as  any  in  the  exhibition.  The 
former  shows  the  manner  in  which  information  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  great  distances  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
the  latter  solves  arithmetical  questions  with  much  ac¬ 
curacy. 

Phoenix  Hall,  fitted  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  audience, 
opened  at  7  for  a  7:30  performance,  lasting,  says  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  audience  was  urged  to  “be  in  the 
room  before  the  time  of  beginning  or  they  will  lose  an  interesting 
part  of  the  entertainment.”  Private  showings  could  be  arranged 
during  the  day  “by  giving  timely  notice.”  Boxes  were  50  cents, 
while  the  “Upper  Places”  [rear  seats  in  the  Hall?]  were  25  cents. 

A  communication  on  the  22nd  reported  a  gala  opening!  “Per¬ 
sonages  of  the  first  rank”  attended;  “The  Boxes  were  so  full  that 
gentlemen  had  scarce  standing  room  .  .  .  .”  The  writer  encoun¬ 
tered  difficulties  in  giving  a  coherent  report  of  the  ingenious  enter- 
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tainment:  "It  must  be  seen  to  be  duly  appreciated,  and  even  then 
we  are  lost  in  wonder.”  S.  R.  O.  was  the  word  for  Wednesday  s 
performance  "which  was  crowded  to  an  overflow.  Even  the  Music 
Gallery  was  obliged  to  be  resorted  to,  and  temporary  seats  brought 
in  front  of  the  Boxes  for  the  accommodation  of  children  .... 
Such  is  the  rage  for  this  singularly  wonderful  and  rational  enter¬ 
tainment,  that  we  understand  another  special  Exhibition  is  bespoke 
for  to-morrow  afternoon  to  commence  at  3  o’clock.”  First  theatre 
parties,  now  special  matinees  I 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  verbal  jubilation  we  hear  of  Mr.  Had¬ 
dock’s  decision  to  leave  town,  an  advertisement  of  the  22nd 
warning:  "Last  week  ...  as  other  concerns  will  obhge  his  clos¬ 
ing  .  .  .  after  NEXT  Friday,  the  29th  of  April  inst.”  On  the 
26th  it  was  certain  that  after  the  29th  Mr.  Haddock  would  be  off 
to  Portsmouth;  as  for  the  exhibition,  the  news  ran,  "...  no  room 
is  left  for  further  comment — We  will  only  add,  that  it  is  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  day,  and  summit  of  human  invention  .  .  .  .  ”  The 
"LAST  NIGHT”  advertisement  on  the  29th  was  backed  by  an¬ 
other  communication — certainly,  as  all  the  others,  from  the  facile 
and  exultant  pen  of  Mr.  Haddock,  saying  that  "There  are  so  many 
paltry  Exhibitions,  [which]  visit  this  and  other  towns,  that  the 
public  are  inchned  to  think  that  the  Androides  partake  of  the 
Puppet  show  or  something  of  a  low  stamp,  but  those  who  have 
visited  this  Exhibition  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  pronounce 
it  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  production  of  human  in¬ 
vention,  that  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  nation. — This  night 
terminates  its  stay  in  town.” 

By  1825  the  theatre  in  Newburyport  had  become  established 
in  the  town’s  way  of  life.  Shunned  at  first  and  ignored  because  of 
religious  prejudice  and  the  fact  that  gentlemen  were  too  busy  in 
their  business  enterprises,  nonetheless  the  theatre’s  development 
was  continuous,  if  at  times  somewhat  halting.  As  far  as  is  known, 
no  fulmination  towards  the  theatre  ever  came  from  either  the  press 
or  pulpit;  at  least  none  was  ever  printed.  There  were  some  first 
American  appearances  in  Newburyport:  Maginnis,  the  puppeteer- 
ventriloquist,  and  Berkenhead,  the  musician.  Many  of  the  finest 
players  and  singers  came  down  from  Boston  to  entertain:  the 
ubiquitous  and  unknown  Solomons,  Bernard,  Villiers,  Wallack, 
the  Graupners  and  the  Von  Hagens.  Balance  men,  magicians. 
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animal  exhibitions  and  wax  figure  impressarios  came  in  full  num¬ 
bers  to  play  their  stands.  But  it  was  the  circus  that  turned  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Newburyport  towards  the  theatre.  Mr.  Cayetano  came  to 
the  town’s  immediate  succor  following  the  Great  Fire  of  1 8 1 1 
by  playing  a  benefit  in  Portsmouth  in  June.  And  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  seasons,  Mr.  Cayetano  was  remembered  many  times  with 
friendliness  and  thanks. 
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58 
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Hepplewhite,  Grarge,  The  Cab¬ 
inet-maker  and  Upholsterer’s 
Guide,  167-168,  172-173;  de¬ 
signs  used  by  Samuel  Mclntire, 
13*.  »73 

Heussler,  George,  127 
Higham,  John,  Strangers  in  the 
Land:  Patterns  of  American 
Nativism,  1860-1925,  rev.,  93, 
96,  99-104,  105 

Hill,  Lucy,  Mclntire-Adams  wed¬ 
ding  furniture,  174-17  5 
Hiller,  Joseph,  136 
Hiller,  Joseph,  Jr.,  197 
Hingham,  268 

Hinks,  Col.  Edward  W.,  58,  63, 
64,  65,  69,  72,  80,  81,  82 
Hinricks,  Gustave,  262 
Hipkiss,  Edwin  J.,  Eighteenth-Cen¬ 
tury  American  Arts:  The  M. 
and  M.  Karolik  Collection, 
quoted,  171 

Historic  American  Buildings  Sur¬ 
vey,  214 

Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury, 
bequest  of  Cushing  house,  267, 
278 

History:  immigrant,  bibliography, 
1 04-1 05 

Hitchcock,  C.  H.,  262 
Hoban,  James,  216 

Hobard,  - ,  innholder  of 

Northampton,  38 


Hofstadter,  Richard,  Social  Dar¬ 
winism  in  American  Thought, 
1860-1915,  in  bibliography  of 
American  immigrant  history, 
105 

Hogg,  John,  66 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell  (1809- 
94),  231,  264;  “The  Lak 
Leaf,"  278 

Holyoke  Insurance  Co.,  119 
Holyoke,  Margaret,  diary  quoted, 
119 

Holyoke,  Samuel,  i,  295 
Homesickness,  in  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  67,  71 

Honeywell,  Martha  Ann,  24-25 
Hood,  Thomas,  236 
Hook,  William,  168,  174,  175, 
204 

Hooker,  Gen.  Joseph,  58,  90 
Horsfo^,  E.  N.,  262 
Houdon,  Jean  Antoine,  135 
House  of  Representatives,  U.  S., 
Essex  Co.  elections,  1842,  254- 
256 

Housewrights.  See  Carpenters 
How,  Major  Henry  J.,  58,  67 
Howard,  Gen.  Oliver  Otis,  90 
Howe,  Lord  George  Augustus,  43 
Hudson,  Jonathan,  61,  65,  67, 
74,  77,  86-87 
Hudson,  Mrs.  Jonathan,  87 
Hugo,  Victor,  233 
Hull,  Isaac,  284 

Hungarians  in  America,  miners  in 
western  Penna.,  93;  refugees  in 
1956,  93-94 

Hyatt,  Alpheus,  261,  262 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  Ghosts,  233 
Immigrants;  American  attitudes 
toward,  93-105;  in  the  United 
States,  93-105;  Slavic  miners 
in  western  Penna.,  93;  See  also 
Irish  in  America 

Immigration,  Johnson-Reed  bill, 
94;  Immigrant  Restriction  Act, 
1924,  103 

Immigration  Restriction  League, 
organization  and  growth,  99 
Imports:  from  India,  274-275; 

from  Spain,  275 
Incledon,  Benjamin  Charles,  285- 
287 

India,  Newburyport  merchant  im¬ 
ports  from.  274-275 
Indians,  in  Newbury,  279;  racist 
perjudice  in  America,  102 
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Ingersol,  Jonathan,  ii6 
Inlay  workers,  169 
Ipswich,  meetinghouse  of  1749, 
156-157,  164 

Ipswich,  South  Parish  (Chebac* 
co).  See  Essex 

Ipswich,  Treadwell’s  tavern,  304 
Irish  in  America,  Wittke’s  The 
Irish  in  America,  rev.,  93,  95* 
96 

Jackson,  Andrew,  21 1 
Jackson,  Gen.  Andrew,  280 
Jackson,  Gen.  “Stonewall”,  85 
Jackson,  Henry,  185 
Jacob,  Richard,  152 

Jacotel,  - ,  297-298 

James  River,  86 
Jasper,  Sgt.,  234 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  4,  184,  233; 

as  architect,  216-217,  220 
Johnson,  Edmund,  168 
Johnson,  Elijah,  Jr.,  161 
Johnson,  General  Sir  William,  43, 
49 

Johnson,  H.  Earle,  Musical  Inter¬ 
ludes  in  Boston,  1795-1830, 
quoted,  25 
Johnson,  Harlan,  66 
Johnson,  Mr.,  66 
Johnson-Reed  Immigration  Bill, 
94 

Johnson’s  Head,  Sign  of,  16 
Johnston,  Gen.  Joseph  E.,  65 
Joiners,  in  17th  and  i8th  century 
Mass.,  151,  153-154,  155 
Jones,  Howard  Mumford,  "Whit¬ 
tier  Reconsidered,”  231-246 
Jones,  Jacob,  53 
Juvenal,  233 

Kelly,  Frederick,  214 
Kennett,  George,  88 
Kentucky,  early  theatre,  30 
Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.,  59 
Kimball,  Fiske,  120,  149,  158, 
162,  167,  218,  221:  on  Board- 
man  house,  1 16;  Domestic  Ar¬ 
chitecture  of  the  American 
Colonies  and  of  the  Early  Re¬ 
public,  214;  Mr.  Samuel  Mcln- 
tire.  Carver,  cited,  191,  192, 
I95>  I95>  iq6,  197,  214;  on 
Peirce-Nichols  house,  117; 
sketch  of  Meintire’s  life  from 
Mr.  Samuel  Meintire,  Carver, 
122-148:  on  William  Steams 


Kimball,  Fiske,  continued 

(East  India)  house  doorway, 

1 18 

Kimball,  Rev.  David  T.,  The  Last 
Sermon  Preached  in  the  An¬ 
cient  Meeting  House  of  the 
First  Parish  in  Ipswich,  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1846,  quoted  on  meet¬ 
inghouse  of  1749,  157 
Kimball,  Moses,  300 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  55 
King  George,  ship,  180 
King,  Rufus,  184 
Kingstown,  56 

Kiteridge,  - ,  innholder  of 

Tewksbury,  37 
Kliendienst,  A.,  79 
Knapp,  Samuel  L.,  Life  of  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter,  quoted,  15, 
306-307 

Knowlton,  Abraham,  Jr.,  156-157 
Knowlton,  Abraham,  3d,  156-157 
Know-Nothing  Party,  95,  97 
Kossuth,  Louis,  93,  94 

Labaree,  Benjamin  W.,  “Qosing 
the  Golden  Door:  An  Essay  Re¬ 
view,”  93-105;  Meintire  in 
Print — A  Selected  Biblio^a- 
phy,”  222-230;  rev.  of  Pick¬ 
ard’s  Whittier-Land;  A  Hand¬ 
book  of  North  Essex,  111-112 
Labor,  western  Pennsylvania  mine 
strike,  1886,  93;  Irish  labor  in 
expansion  of  American  indus¬ 
try,  96 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  Newbury- 
port  visit,  1824,  309,  310 
Lake  Dayli,  41 

Lake  George,  42,  44,  44n,  45, 
47 

Lamb,  Charles,  270 
Lambert,  Daniel,  284 
Lambert,  The  American,  288-289 
Lander,  Gen.  Frederick  W.,  63, 
65.  66,  81 

Langley,  Batty,  164,  189,  219, 
220;  The  American  Builder’s 
Companion,  219,  Builder's 
Treasury,  124,  164;  The  Coun¬ 
try  Builder’s  Assistant,  219 
Larkin,  Oliver  W.,  "Meintire  and 
the  Arts  of  Post-Colonial  Ameri¬ 
ca,”  1 1 3,  211-221 
Latrobe,  Benjamin,  131,  214,  216, 
217-218 

Lazarus,  Emma,  The  New  Colos¬ 
sus,  quoted,  94 
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Lee,  Joseph,  97 
Leesburg,  Va.,  65,  66,  81 
Lemon,  William,  161,  170,  202, 
204 

L’Enfant,  Major  Pierre  Charles, 
216 

Lenox,  Appleton  House,  213 
Lewis,  Ann,  292-294,  295,  296- 
297 

Lewis,  Benjamin,  37 
Lewis,  James,  292-294,  295,  296- 
297 

Lewis,  Jane,  292-294,  295,  296, 

297 

Lewis,  Master  P.,  292-294,  295, 
296-297 

Lewis,  Philip,  292-294,  295,  296- 
297 

The  Liberator,  248 
Liberty  Party,  258-259;  in  Essex 
Co.,  254-257 

Light  Horse,  ship,  133,  201 
Lin,  Grand  Commissioner,  257 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  58,  86n. 
Liquor,  76;  Union  army  guard  on 
rum  shops  in  Rockville,  Md., 
1861-62,  72,  73,  75 
The  Literary  History  of  the  United 
States,  ed.  by  Robert  E.  Spiller, 

231 

Little,  E.,  27 
Little,  E.,  &  Co.,  30 
Little,  James  Lovell,  184 
Little,  Nina  Fletcher,  113,  “Carved 
Figures  by  Samuel  Mclntire  and 
His  Contemporaries,”  1 79-1 99 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  attitude  to¬ 
wards  immigrants,  98;  Story  of 
the  Revolution,  213 
London,  England,  Adelphi  Ter¬ 
race,  218;  Chapel  Royal,  286; 
Gen.  Wade’s  house,  127;  Iron¬ 
mongers  Hall,  165;  llieatre 
Royal,  Covent  Garden,  285; 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

173 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth, 
231,  236,  256;  Evangeline, 

243 

Lord,  Eliot,  The  Italian  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  in  bibliography  of  American 
Immigrant  History,  105 
Lord,  Robert  H.,  History  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  .  .  . 
1604-1943,  in  bibliography  of 
American  immigrant  history, 
104-105 
Lowell,  256 


Lowell,  James  Russell,  231;  Bige¬ 
low  Papers,  254 

Lunt,  P.  S.,  and  W.  L.  Warner, 
The  Social  Life  of  a  Modem 
Community,  268 
Luscomb,  Samuel,  Jr.,  158-159 
Luscomb,  William,  Jr.,  161 
Luther,  Will,  204 
Lyman,  Nathaniel,  39 
Lyman,  Gen.  Phineas,  47 
Lyman,  Theodore,  126 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore,  126 
Lynn,  92;  Lynn  Academy,  190, 
210;  First  Parish  Church,  190; 
Hotel,  207-209 

Lynn  Historical  Society,  114,  190, 
210 

Lynn  Transcript,  264 
Lynnfield,  58;  Lynnfield  Tavern, 
162 

Lytton,  Edward  George  Earle 
Lytton  Bulwer-,  ist  Baron 
Lytton,  Richelieu,  235 

McCall,  Gen.  George  A.,  80,  81 
M’Carn,  Master,  289,  290,  201, 
292 

McCarran,  Patrick,  103 
McCarthy,  Joseph,  103 
McClellan,  Gen.  George  B.,  58, 
80,  86n.,  88n. 

MacDonald,  Betty,  The  Egg  and 
I,  270 

Macdonough,  Commodore  Thomas, 
280 

Mclntire,  Angier,  122,  123,  152, 
160-161,  186,  187,  206 
Mclntire,  Eleazer,  152 
Mclntire,  Elizabeth  Field,  122, 
143,  201:  death,  144;  inven¬ 
tory  of  estate,  120,  144 
Mclntire  family,  122,  151-152, 
186 

Mclntire,  Hannah  Hammonds, 
144 

Mclntire,  John,  cousin  of  Joseph 
Mclntire  (1716-1796),  152 
Mclntire,  John,  2nd  cousin  of 
Samuel  Mclntire,  152 
Mclntire,  Joseph  (1748-1825), 
122,  123,  132,  146,  152,  160- 
161,  186,  206 

Mclntire,  Joseph  (1716-1796), 
122,  152;  contract  for  Jonathan 
Mansfield  house,  158-159;  di¬ 
vision  of  estate,  123;  estate. 
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Mclntire,  Joseph,  continued 
200;  influence  on  son  Samuel, 

1 57>i  58;  inventory  of  tools,  1 58 

Mclntire,  Joseph  (1779-1852), 
134,  146-147 

Mclntire,  Mrs.  Joseph.  See  Mcln¬ 
tire,  Sarah  Ruck 

Mclntire,  Mrs.  Samuel.  See  Mcln¬ 
tire,  Elizabeth  Field 

Mclntire,  Philip,  152 

Mclntire,  Robert,  152 

Mclntire,  Samuel,  and  Nehemiah 
Adams,  174-174;  and  artistic 
developments  of  Federal  period, 
215-219;  Rev.  Wm.  Bentley 
on,  138-139,  151,  165,  179, 
186,  187-188,  194,  195,  199; 
bibliography,  222-230;  bicen¬ 
tennial  symposium,  113-230; 
birthplace,  122;  books  owned 
or  us^  by,  118,  124,  125,  132, 
141,  164,  168,  172-173,  174, 

188- 189;  Bul^ch’s  influence 
on,  125-128,  164-165,  218- 
219;  carved  architectural  de¬ 
tail,  120,  126,  127,  129,  131, 
220-221;  carver  rather  than 
cabinetmaker,  202-206;  catalog 
of  surviving  works  in  sculpture, 

189- 199;  contribution  to  Ameri¬ 

can  architecture,  211-214  Poi* 
sim;  cultural  sources,  113,  149- 
166;  death  and  epitaph,  138; 
decorative  motifs  for  furniture, 
I73»  175;  doorways:  William 
Steams  (East  India)  house, 
118;  40  Summer  St.,  120; 
drawings,  114,  118,  119,  120, 
176;  early  career,  123-125; 
Federal  Capitol  plan,  125,  127; 
figureheads,  192-193;  furni¬ 
ture,  113.  127.  13a,  167-178; 
gates,  Salem  Common,  130, 
191,  194-195,  197;  house,  119- 
120,  122-123;  influence  on 

other  carvers,  175-176;  inven¬ 
tory  of  estate,  140-143;  and 
William  Lemon,  170;  marriage, 
122;  musical  interests,  137- 
138,  139,  140,  201;  notes  on 
bicentennial  house  tour,  115* 
120;  obituaries,  139-140;  phy¬ 
sical  appearance,  122;  reliance 
on  printed  sources,  164-165, 
172-173,  174,  189,  200;  and 
the  Sandersons,  168,  170,  174, 
176,  203-206;  sculpture,  135* 
*36.  t39»  t79't99»  ship 


Mclntire,  Samuel,  continued 
work,  132-135,  201-202; 

sketch  of  life  and  career  from 
Fiske  Kimball’s  Mr.  Samuel 
Mclntire,  Carver,  122-148;  use 
of  Adam  style,  126,  164,  218- 
219,  220,  221 

Works  in  Architecture:  Arch¬ 
er  (Franklin)  building,  130; 
Assembly  house,  117,  128,  187; 
Jabez  Baldwin  house,  117; 
belfry,  North  Meeting  House, 
129,  139;  Francis  Boardman 
house,  116,  124,  164;  Branch 
Meeting  House,  129;  'Thomas 
Butman  house,  119,  129;  Cook- 
Oliver  house,  118,  128,  201; 
Court  House,  124-125,  138, 
217;  Benjamin  W.  Crownin- 
shield  house,  116,  130;  Clifford 
Crowninshield  house,  116,  128- 
129;  Custom  House,  130,  136, 
189;  Derby  mansion,  126-127, 
129,  131-161,  211,  219,  221; 
Derby  summer  house,  114,  120, 
186-187;  Enoch  Dow  house, 
130;  Joseph  Felt  house,  130; 
Joseph  Fenno  house,  115;  Simon 
Forrester  house,  116,  125,  187; 
Hamilton  Hall,  113,  119,  130, 
136,  189;  Jonathan  Hodges 

house,  119,  129;  Moses  Li&e 
house,  130;  Theodore  Lyman 
house,  126;  Samuel  Mclntire 
house,  119-120;  Oak  Hill,  128, 
187,  189,  212,  219,  221;  Wil¬ 
liam  Ome  house,  128;  Peirce- 
Nichols  house,  113,  117,  124, 

125,  128,  173,  178,  192,  201, 

217,  218;  Pickman-Derby 

house,  116,  123,  125,  128, 
I35>  I3b>  187,  191;  Pingree 
(John  Gardner)  house,  113, 
115,  129,  130,  136,  175,  177, 
201,  220;  Nathan  Read  house, 

126,  128,  175,  201;  Registry 

of  Deeds,  129,  130,  157,  201; 
South  Meeting  House,  129, 
139,  164,  201;  Steams  block, 
125;  steeple.  Tabernacle 
Church,  129;  Tucker-Rice 
house,  115,  130,  161-162; 

Joshua  Ward  house,  124;  Wash¬ 
ington  Hall  (see  Steams  block); 
Joseph  Waters  house,  172; 
Thomas  Woodbridge  house, 
117.  *3° 
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Mclntire,  Samuel  Daniels,  152 
Mclndre,  Samuel  Field,  115,  117, 
122,  152,  167,  168,  169,  206; 
comparison  with  father,  145; 
death,  146;  marriage,  144;  sale 
of  parent's  effects,  145 
Mclntire,  Mrs.  Samuel  Field.  See 
Mclntire,  Hannah  Hammonds 
Mclntire,  Sarah  Ruck,  122 
Mclntire,  Thomas,  152 
"Mclntire  and  the  ^ts  of  Post* 
Colonial  America,”  by  Olivet 
W.  Larkin,  1 1 3 

“Mclntire  in  Print — A  Selected 
Bibliography,”  by  Benjamin  W. 
Labaree,  222*230 
McIntosh,  Sgt.  James,  70 
McKim,  Mead  and  White,  213 
McKinstry,  L.  C.,  65 
Mackfield,  Joshua,  50, 

Madison,  James,  21 1 

Maginnis, - ,  313 

Magna  Charta,  268 

Mahier,  - ,  290,  291,  292 

Maine,  288 
Manfredi,  Signor,  7-8 
Mansfield,  Jonathan,  i  ;8,  1 59 
Mansur,  Joseph,  54,  255 
Marblehead,  213;  architecture  of, 
211*212;  Jeremiah  Lee  house, 
156,  157;  Lafayette  Gregory 
house,  1 15 
Marlboro,  37 

Marsh,  Dr.  O.  C.,  260,  262,  265 
Martinique,  291,  292 
Maryland,  169;  Union  troop  en* 
campments,  from  Civil  War  let* 
ters  of  Sgt.  Gorham  Coffin,  62* 

83 

Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  77 
Masi,  Francesco,  288 
Mason,  James  M.,  74-75 
Masons,  in  17th  and  i8th*century 
Mass.,  1 51,  155 

Massachusetts,  architecture  before 
Revolution,  124;  nativism,  97, 
Second  Essex  Regiment  in 
French  and  Indian  War,  36; 
State  Archives,  202 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
202 

Masiochusetts  Manazine,  198 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry, 
19th  Regiment,  letters  of  Sgt. 
Gorham  Coffin  of  Company  A, 
19th  Regiment,  1861*1863,  58* 
92;  20th  Regiment,  63,  83 
Mathematics,  262 


Maxey,  Levi,  161*162 
Mead,  McKim,  and  White,  213 
Meade,  Gen.  George  Gordon,  58 
Measles,  German,  known  as  “vie* 
tory”  measles  in  World  War  I, 
103;  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  1862,  77 

Mechanical  figures.  See  Automa¬ 
tons 

Menial,  - ,  32,  33,  34,  289, 

290,  292 

Merockerway.  See  Fort  Frontenac. 
Merrill,  Walter  M.,  introduction 
to  Mclntire  bicentennial  issue 
of  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections,  1 1 3*1 1 4 
Merrimac  U.  S.  S.,  figurehead  of, 
185 

Merrimack  Hotel,  80,  282,  295, 
297.  300,  303 
Merrimack  River,  66 
Merritt,  Lt.  C.  M.  (Capt.),  59, 
68,  69,  76,  78,  81,  84,  85, 

87 

Mestayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Co., 
284 

Methodist  Church  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  1862,  75,  82 
Methodists,  71;  and  unionism  in 
Rockville,  Md.,  79 
Mexican  War,  78 
Michigan,  Civil  War  regiments, 
83;  7th  Regiment  in  Civil  War, 

65 

Microscopy,  new  section  in 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  260, 
261-262 

Middlesex  Standard,  256 
Military  discipline:  in  Civil  War, 
64 

Military  supplies:  for  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  70;  See  also,  hlan* 
kets,  boots,  rations 
Militia,  Essex  Co.  Regiment  in 
Ticonderoga  campaign,  42n.; 
New  Hampshire  in  Ticonderoga 
campaign,  45n.;  Royal  Ameri* 
cans  in  Ticonderoga  campaign, 
42-43;  Second  Essex  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  in  Ticonder* 
oga  campaign,  from  diary  of 
Capt.  William  Sweat,  36-57 
Miller,  Perry,  Errand  into  the 
Wilderness,  rev.,  106*109 
Mines.  See  coal. 

Mitchell,  Donald  G.,  213 
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Mitchell,  S.  Weir,  Janice  Mere¬ 
dith,  212 
Molasses,  200 
Mono  Lake,  262 
Monroe.  See  Munroe. 

Montgomery  House,  79 
Monticello,  Va.,  217,  220 
Moon,  Philip  Cowgill,  “Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Religious  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Method  of  Whittier  in 
Voices  of  Freedom,  247-253 
Moore,  Thomas,  233 

Moran,  - ,  292 

More,  William,  158 
Morley,  E.  D.,  261 
Morrill,  Mary,  66 
Morse,  Anthony,  52 
Morse,  E.  S.,  261,  262,  265 
Morrall,  Mr.,  51 
Morrill,  Abel,  5 
Morrill,  Noah,  53,  54,  55 
Moulthrop,  Mr.,  4,  6-7 
Mount  Tom,  39 

Mount  Vernon,  ship,  133,  161, 
187,  199;  figurehead  of,  193 
Muddy  Branch,  Md.,  74 
Mulican, - ,  innholder  of  Brad¬ 

ford,  57 

Mumford,  Lewis,  quoted  on  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition,  21 1;  Sticks 
and  Stones,  214 
Mummies,  307-308 
Munroe,  - ,  innholder  of  Con¬ 

cord,  56 

Museums,  traveling,  284,  296, 
297-298,  300 

Music,  in  Federalist  Newburyport, 
2-3,  28,  29;  Newburyport 

bands,  299-300;  with  early 
I9th<entury  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances,  9,  21,  30,  296,  300, 
302,  304,  309;  See  also  con¬ 
certs 

Mysliwy,  Peter,  116 
Mysliwy,  Mrs.  Peter,  116 

Nahant,  Maolis  Garden,  265 
Nailers,  151 
Nancy,  brig,  291 
Nancv,  schooner,  133,  202 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  France, 
284 

Napoleon  III,  275;  Whittier’s  at¬ 
tack  on,  233 

Nativism,  of  the  Adams  brothers, 
97,  loi;  in  New  England,  rev. 
of  Mrs.  Solomon’s  Ancestors 
and  Immigrants;  A  Changing 


Nativism,  continued 

New  England  Tradition,  93, 
95-96,  105:  in  the  Unit^ 

States,  rev.  of  Higham’s  Stran¬ 
gers  in  the  Land;  Patterns  of 
American  Nativism,  1860-1925, 
93i  9b,  99-104,  105 
Natural  history,  at  1859  meeting 
of  American  Academy  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  262, 
263-264 

Negroes,  in  Md.,  1861,  from  let¬ 
ters  of  Sgt.  Gorham  Coffin,  68, 
75;  in  Rockville,  Md.,  1862, 
from  letters  of  Sgt.  Gorham 
Coffin,  82;  racist  prejudice  in 
America,  102 

Newberry,  J.  S.,  261,  262,  265 
Newbury,  37,  279 
New  England,  nativism,  96-99; 
new  view  of  its  history  in  Mil¬ 
ler’s  Errand  into  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  rev.,  106-109 
New  England  Repository,  7 
New  Hampshire,  299 
New  Orleans,  La.,  8on.  169 
New  York  Advocate,  299 
New  York  City,  93,  274;  architec¬ 
ture,  21 1,  215;  1861  Broad¬ 
way  parade,  60;  cabinetmaking 
in,  168,  169;  early  19th-cen¬ 
tury  theatre,  12,  14,  17,  283, 
285,  292,  295,  311;  New  York 
Academy,  215;  painters  of  Fed¬ 
eral  peri^,  215 

Newburyport,  129,  164,  267, 

271;  Academy  Hall,  282;  An¬ 
drews’  and  Wheelwright’s  book¬ 
store,  286,  293;  John  T.  Balch’s 
store,  303;  E.  Bartlet’s  store, 
297,  298n.;  Edmund  Blunt’s 
bmkstore,  3;  Caldwell’s  Hotel, 
279,  280,  288,  305;  Comhill, 
26;  Court  House,  1805,  184; 
Davenport’s  stables,  301;  Deer 
Island  Tavern,  279;  Fire  of 
1811,  35,  290,  292,  302,  314; 
first  circus,  30-35;  First  Reli¬ 
gious  Society  Meeting  House,  i, 
2,  3;  Gilman’s  bookstore,  298; 
High  St.,  268;  high  school,  269; 
Hoyt’s  Tavern,  298;  legalization 
of  theatrical  performances,  19; 
E.  Little  &  Co.,  bookstore,  30; 
Mason’s  Hall  (See  Washington 
Hall);  Phoenix  building,  184, 
298;  Phoenix  Hall,  294,  295, 
296,  298,  299,  301,  303,  305, 
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Newburyport,  continued 

308,  31 1,  312;  public  library, 
300R.;  theatre  in  early  i9tb 
century  1-35,  279-314  (theatre 
programs,  15-16,  17-18,  20, 
23,  26,  287-288,  293,  306, 
308-309);  Thomas’  and  Whip¬ 
ple’s  bookstore,  30;  Town 
House,  new,  26-27;  Town  Hall, 
302;  Union  Hall,  1,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  16,  17,  28,  279,  292; 
Washington  Hall,  19,  22,  25, 
29,  286,  287,  303,  307,  308; 
Sarah  Ann  Emery’s  description, 

17-19 

Newburyport  Debating  Society, 
307 

Newburyport  Herald,  184,  255; 
advertisements  and  comments 
on  theatre  in  Federalist  and 
early  1 9th-century  Newbury¬ 
port,  1-35,  279-314  passim 
“Newburyport  Theatre  in  the 
Early  Nineteenth  Century,’’  by 
James  M.  Barriskill,  279-314 
“Newburyport  Theatre  in  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  Period,”  by  James  Bar¬ 
riskill,  1-35 

Newburyport  Stage  House,  303 
Newcomb,  Rexford,  214 
Newport,  R.  I.,  early  architecture 
of,  21 1-2 1 2 

Newspapers,  lack  of,  in  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  1861,  64 
Newton,  24 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  183 

Nichols,  - ,  301-303 

Nichols,  Col.,  45,  55 
Nichols,  George,  marriage  to  Sally 
Peirce,  117,  128 
Nichols,  Gilman,  88 
Nichols,  Ichabod,  145,  208,  210 
Nichols,  Isabel  Chase,  59 
Norfolk,  Va.,  77 
North  Andover,  219 
North  Carolina,  169 
North  Shore  Children’s  Friend  So¬ 
ciety,  1 17 

Northampton,  38,  39 
Northev,  Abijah,  143 
Nye,  Dr.,  92 

Oad,  Capt,  5* 

O’Brien,  Hugh,  Mavor  of  Boston, 

“Observations  on  the  Religious 
Philosophy  and  Method  of 
whitticr  in  Voices  of  Freedom," 


3^9 

by  Philip  Cowgill  Moon,  247- 

253 

Odell,  George  C.  D.,  Annals, 

303«. 

Ohio,  Adam  style  in,  220;  early 
theatre,  30;  ^nate,  78 
Old  Sturbridge  Village,  114 
Oliver,  Dr.  Benjamin  Lynde,  138 

O’Neal,  - ,  299 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  279 
Organs,  George  and  Elijah  Hook 
chamber  organ  in  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  1 14 

Orientals,  racist  prejudice  in 
America,  102, 

Osgood,  Alfred,  28 

Osgood,  Capt.,  44 

Osgood,  Capt.  William,  36,  50R. 

Osgood,  Herbert,  212 

Osgood,  Oliver,  53 

Ostinelli,  Paul  Louis,  288 

Otway,  Thomas,  306 

Ovid,  283 

Packard,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  261 

Packard, - ,  12-14 

Packenham,  Gen.,  280 
Page,  David  P.,  256 
Page,  Joseph,  37,  44,  46 
Page,  Sgt.,  56 

Pain,  William,  164,  219,  220 
Painter-stainers,  151,  155,  156 
Painters,  in  Federal  America,  215- 
216 

Painters  and  painting:  exhibits  in 
early  19th  century  in  Newbury¬ 
port,  303,  305 

Palfrey, - ,  138 

Palladio,  Andrea,  189;  Jefferson’s 
use  of,  217 
Palmer,  Joseph,  209 

Palmer,  - ,  22-23 

Pamer,  Lt.,  74 
Pantoosick.  See  Pittsfield. 

Pardee,  Mr.  6-7 
Parker,  Mrs.  George,  118 
Parker,  'Theodore,  97 
Pater,  Walter,  236 
Peabody,  120;  Oak  Hill,  173.  189 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science.  See 
Peabody  Museum 
Peabody  and  Steams,  212 
Peabody,  Edwin,  147 
Peabody,  Francis,  212 
Peabody,  George,  260,  261,  262 
Peabody  Museum,  114,  116,  146, 
192,  193,  197,  216;  dedication 
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Peabody  Museum,  continued 
of,  as  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science,  260,  261,  265-266 
Peabody,  Robert  Swain,  “Georgian 
Homes  of  New  England,” 
quoted,  212 

Peale,  Charles  Willson,  Colum- 
bianum  Association,  215;  Stair¬ 
case  Picture,  215 
Peale  family,  215 
Pearson,  Ebenezer,  279 
Peggy,  schooner,  133,  201 
Peirce,  Jerathmeel,  117,  124,  128 
Peirce,  Prof.,  265 
Peirce,  Sally,  marriage  to  George 
Nichols,  1 17,  128 
Pendexter,  Elihu,  55 
Peninsula  Campaign,  58,  86n. 

Penitti, - ,  283 

Pennsylvania,  mine  strike,  1886, 
93 

Pepin,  - ,  289-292 

Pepin,  Mrs.,  292 
Perkins,  Thomas,  162 

Perrette,  - ,  298 

Phelps,  A.  F.  L.,  263 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  architecture  in, 
21 1,  215;  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  21 1 ;  early  I9th-centur7 
theatre,  283,  295;  furniture 
made  in,  168,  176;  painters  of 
Federal  Period,  215;  Penna. 
Academy  of  Fine  A^,  180, 
215;  reception  of  Mass.  Volun¬ 
teer  Infantry,  1861,  60 
Phillips,  John  Goldsmith,  China 
Trade  Porcelain,  rev.,  109-111 
Photography,  first  use  in  architec¬ 
tural  studies,  213 
Phyfe,  Duncan,  132,  178 
Physics,  262 

Pickard,  Samuel  T.,  Life  and  Let¬ 
ters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
255;  Whittier-Land;  A  Hand¬ 
book  of  North  Essex,  rev.,  iii- 
1 12 

Pickman,  Anstis  Derby,  128 
Pickman,  Benjamin,  123,  128 
Pickman,  Dudley,  119 
Pierce,  Franklin,  275 
Pierce,  Rebecca,  174-17  5 
Pigeon  Cove,  265 
Pinchbeck,  William  Frederick,  6 
Pinckney,  Pauline  A.,  American 
Figureheads  and  Their  Carvers, 
193 


Pitt,  William,  Simeon  Skillin’s 
(Sr.)  bust  of,  180-181,  184, 
194 

Pittsburg,  Penna.,  93 
Pittsfield^,  40 

Pius  IX,  Whittier’s  attack  on,  233 
Place,  Charles  A.,  Charles  Bul- 
finch.  Architect  and  Citizen, 
quot^,  163 

Plimpton,  - ,  303 

Plimpton,  Miss,  303 
Plum  Island,  274 
Plummer,  Jonathan,  15,  306 
Poetry:  Anti-slavery,  233,  234, 
235,  247,  253;  of  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  231-246,  247- 
253;  American  religious,  243 
Politics,  pre-Civil  War  in  Mass., 
254-257,  258-259 
Pollard,  John  A.,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier:  Friend  of  Man,  23i«. 

Pollord, - ,  innholder,  56 

Pompey,  brigantine,  134 
Poolsville,  Md.,  62,  63,  83;  Union 
troops  encampment,  62-70 
passim. 

Pope,  Joseph,  183 
Portland,  Me.,  21,  302 
Portland  Transcript,  263 
“Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  by  Claude 
M.  Fuess,  267-278 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  21,  129,  186, 
213,  219,  283,  290,  292;  early 
circus,  35;  early  19th-century 
theatre,  296,  297,  301,  302, 
308,  313,  314;  Runlet-May 

house,  1 84 

Portsmouth,  ship,  figurehead  and 
other  carving  of,  186 
Potomac  River,  61,  63,  80,  82 

Potter,  - ,  308-309,  3 1 0-3 1 1 

Pownall,  Gov.  Thomas,  36,  44 
Preble,  Edward,  36 
Preble,  Col.  Jedi^ah,  36,  5on. 
Prescott,  William,  262 
Price,  Bruce,  213 
Prices:  of  flour  and  wood  in  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Va.,  1863,  89;  of  food 
in  Maryland,  1861,  70;  of  food 
in  Washington,  1861,  64 
Prince  Stetson’s  Hotel,  310 

Proctor,  - ,  197 

Proprietors  of  the  South  Buildings, 
119 

Provisions;  on  Ticonderoga  cam¬ 
paign,  47 

Pulcifer,  Francis,  204 
Putnam,  Alice,  26on. 
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Putnam,  Frederick  W.,  260,  261, 
262,  263 

Putnam,  Major  Israel,  in  Ticon* 
deroga  campaign,  46 
Putney,  Surrey,  England,  233 
Pyle,  Howard,  213 

Quakers.  See  Friends,  Society  of 

Rablin,  Jessie  Hayden,  rev.  of 
Phillips’  China  Trade  Porce¬ 
lain,  1 09-1 1 1 

Racism,  and  American  immigra¬ 
tion  atitudes,  1 01-103 
Randolph,  Benjamin,  136 
Randolph,  John,  234 
Rangers,  in  Ticonderoga  cam¬ 
paign,  41,  42,  43,  45,  46,  52 
Rannie,  Mr.,  8-12,  17,  22,  29 
Rations;  for  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
61,  62,  70,  77,  83,  85,  91;  in 
Ticonderoga  campaign,  50,  55 
Rawlins,  Thomas,  Familiar  Archi¬ 
tecture,  173 

Raynerd,  Daniel,  160;  and  Asher 
Benjamin,  American  Builder’s 
Companion,  118;  Adam  ceiling 
for  Derby  mansion,  127 
R&amier,  Mme.,  284 
Redon,  Mrs.  34 

Religious  exercises:  in  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  67,  68,  69,  89- 
90,  92 

Republican  (Jeffersonian)  Party, 
215 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  21; 

Rhode  Island,  furniture  of  Feder¬ 
al  period,  176;  troops  in  Civil 
War,  65 

Rice,  Deacon,  of  Sudbury,  37,  56 
Rice,  Mrs.  Eliza  Brookhouse,  191 

Richardson, - ,  West  Newbury 

minister,  66 
Richardson,  Samuel,  3 
Richmond,  Va.,  90;  attack  on, 
1862,  86;  Jefferson’s  capitol 
building,  217 
Ricker,  Perry,  274 
Ricker,  Sarah,  274 
Rifles:  used  in  Civil  War,  59 
Ripley,  William  Z.,  102 
Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.,  77 
Robertson,  Alexander,  215 
Robertson,  Archibald,  215 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington,  241, 
242;  "Isaac  and  Archibald,” 
241 
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Robinson,  John,  reminiscence  of 
administrator’s  sale  in  Joseph 
Meintire’s  shop,  1852,  147- 
148 

Robinson,  John  P.,  234,  25$ 
Robinson,  Sgt.  S.  S.  91 
Rockport,  265 

Rockville,  Md.,  county  court, 
1862,  81-82;  Ladies’  Soldiers’ 
Relief  Society,  1861,  74;  Union 
troops  in,  1861-63,  72-83 
Rogers,  Major  Robert,  in  Ticon¬ 
deroga  campaign,  41,  42,  43, 
45,  46,  52 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  270, 
272;  and  American  nativism, 
95-96,  1 01;  and  Irish  immi¬ 
grants,  95-96,  97;  and  Mass, 
nativism,  97 
Ropes,  George,  215 
Rose,  brigantine,  133 
Rose,  Henry  G.,  193 
Roscius,  child  prodigy,  26-28 
Roxbury,  169 
Ruck  family,  122 
Rum,  200 

Rush,  Joseph,  179,  180 
Rush,  William,  135,  179-180, 
188;  compared  to  Samuel  Mc- 
Intire,  216;  influence  on  New 
England  carvers,  185-186 
Russell,  Capt.,  72 
Russell,  Thomas,  125 

St.  Patrick’s  Day,  98 
Salem,  17,  24,  60,  272,  274; 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Meet¬ 
ing  (1869)  in,  260-266;  Artis¬ 
tic  development  of  Federal  per¬ 
iod,  215-216;  assemblies,  130; 
before  the  Revolution,  200; 
BenUey  on  Meintire’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to,  138-139;  Board  of 
Trade,  264;  Court  House,  261; 
described  by  Capt.  Francis 
Goelet,  1750,  150;  Timothy 
Dwight’s  impressions,  1796, 
150;  early  19th-century  theatre, 
296,  301,  308,  31 1;  effect  of 
Meintire’s  work  on  domestic 
architecture  of,  131;  Essex  St., 
131;  Federal  St.,  131;  furniture 
produced  in  Federal  period, 
168-169;  Hawthorne  Hotel, 
192;  Home  for  Aged  Women, 
1 1 6;  and  Samuel  Meintire, 
166;  post-Revolutionary  crafts- 
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Salem,  continued 

men,  159;  Washington  Square, 
130,  131,  191,  194-195.  197; 
115-230  passim 

houses:  Joseph  Cabot,  118; 
Pickering  Dodge  (Shreve),  146; 
Timothy  Lindall,  187;  Benja¬ 
min  Pickman,  116,  123;  Dudley 
Leavitt  Pickman,  119;  Ruck, 
122;  William  Stearns  (East  In¬ 
dia),  1 18;  Watch  House,  135; 
Witch  House,  155.  See  also 
Mclntire,  Samuel,  works  in 
architecture 

Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  192 

Salem  Gazette,  301;  advertise¬ 
ments  for  sale  of  Mclntire  be¬ 
longings,  144;  Samuel  Mclntire 
obituary,  1 39-140,  160,  165 
“The  Salem  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  (1869)," 
by  Ralph  W.  Dexter,  260-266 
Salem  Observer,  263,  308 
Salem  Oratorio  Society,  261 
Salem  Register,  260 
Salem  Turpike  Association,  209 
Salisbury  (Sailsbury),  36,  37,  56; 

First  Church,  268 
Salletonge.  See  Saratoga 
Samee,  Ramo,  293,  294-295,  296 
“Samuel  Mclntire  and  His 
Sources,”  by  Abbott  Lowell 
Cummings,  149-166 
Sanborn,  Mr.  J.  L.,  61 
Sanders,  Catherine,  1 1 9 
Sanders,  Richard  D.,  119 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Richard  D.,  119 
Sanders,  Mrs.  Thomas,  120 
Sanderson,  Elijah,  159;  coopera¬ 
tive  furniture  enterprise,  168- 
169,  203-206;  and  Samuel  Mc¬ 
lntire,  203-205 

Sanderson,  Jacob,  159;  cooperative 
furniture  enterprise,  168-169, 
174,  176,  203-206;  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Mclntire,  203-205 
Sandwich  Islands,  274 
Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  85 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  55 
Savery,  William,  136 
Saveth,  Edward  N.,  American  His¬ 
torians  and  European  Immi¬ 
grants,  in  bibliography  of 
American  immigrant  history, 
104 


Schlesinger,  Arthur,  Sr.,  94-95; 
New  Viewpoints  in  American 
History,  cited,  94 
Science,  1869  Salem  meeting  of 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of,  260-266.  See 
also  individual  sciences 
Sekudder,  S.  H.,  262 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  2 12-2 13 
Scully,  Vincent,  214;  The  Shingle 
Style.  Architectural  Theory  and 
Design  from  Richardson  to  the 
Origins  of  Wright,  quoted,  212 
Sculpture,  “Carved  Figures  by 
Samuel  Mclntire  and  His  Con¬ 
temporaries,”  by  Nina  Fletcher 
Little,  1 79-1 99;  early  18th- 
century  American,  135;  in 
Federal  America,  179-186,  216 
Seamans,  Richard  D.,  119 
Seamans,  Mrs.  Richard  D.,  119 
Seaver,  Rev,,  89 

Secret  agents,  of  the  Confederacy, 
76-77 

Sedgwick,  Gen.  John,  81,  82,  91 
Seely,  C.  A.,  262 
Seneca  Bluff,  Md.,  72 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  74 
Senate,  Mass.,  elections,  1841, 

254 

Seven  Stars,  Sign  of  the,  38,  56 
Sewall’s  Point,  Va.,  61 
Shakespeare,  William,  in  early 
i9th<entury  theatre,  282,  284, 
306 

Shaw,  Samuel,  31 
Sheafe,  James,  145 
Shearer,  Thomas,  Cabinet-Maker's 
London  Book  of  Prices,  173 
Sheffield.  56 
Shenandoah  River,  84 
Sheraton,  Thomas,  Cabinet-Maker 
and  Upholsterer's  Drawing 
Book,  167,  174;  Designs  for 
Household  Furniture,  167-168; 
designs  used  by  Samuel  Mcln¬ 
tire,  132,  174 
Sherman,  Aaron,  220 
Shore,  Jane,  284 
Shreve,  Capt.,  146 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  4 

Sign  of  - ,  taverns.  See  under 

distinctive  word,  e.g.  Seven 
Stars,  Sign  of  the;  White  Horse, 
Sign  of  the 
Silk,  200 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  262 
Silsbee,  Benjamin  H.,  261 
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Silsbee  family,  1 1 6 
Skillin,  John,  ii8,  133,  159,  161, 
180-183,  185-186,  187;  Bent¬ 
ley  compares  with  Mclntire, 
128,  188;  figures  for  Derby 
summer  house,  120,  127,  135, 
182;  figures  for  Garvan  chest- 
on-chest,  171,  182,  203 
Skillin,  Samuel,  181 
Skillin,  Simeon,  118,  133,  159, 
161,  179,  180-183,  185-186, 
187;  Bentley  compares  with 
Mclntire,  128,  188;  figures  for 
Derby  summer  house,  120, 
127,  135,  182;  figures  for  Gar- 
van  chest-on-chest,  171,  182, 
203 

Skillin,  Simeon,  Sr.,  bust  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt,  1 80-181,  184,  194 
Slavery,  attitude  of  Mass,  volun¬ 
teer  Gorham  Coffin,  59;  Whit¬ 
tier’s  attacks  on,  233,  234,  235, 

247-253 

Slaves,  in  Md.,  1861,  from  letters 
of  Sgt.  Gorham  Coffin,  68,  75 
Slidell,  John,  74-75 
Smibert,  John,  design  for  Faneuil 
Hall,  163 
Smiley,  Mary,  75 
Smith,  Jabez,  1 19 
Smith,  John,  dwarf,  279 
Smith,  Mrs.  Joseph  Newton,  117 
Smith,  Melville,  Mclntire  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Celebration  concert, 
1 14,  121 

Smith,  Ogden,  67 
Smith,  Samuel,  280 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Green¬ 
wood  Collection,  184 
Society  for  Preservation  of  New 
England  Antiquities,  117 
Solomon,  Barbara  Miller,  Ances¬ 
tors  and  Immigrants;  A  Chang¬ 
ing  New  England  Tradition, 
rev.,  93,  96-99 
Solomon  family,  313 
Songs:  sung  bv  Union  soldiers  in 
the  Civil  War,  60-61 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  60 
5>outh  America,  203 
South  Carolina,  169 
South  Danvers,  120 
Southgate,  Eliza,  quoted  on  visit 
to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  farm,  183 
Spain,  200 
Spencer,  56 
SpoflFord,  V.  G.,  146 
Sprague,  Joseph,  120 


Spread  Eagle,  Sign  of  the.  See 
American  Eagle,  Sign  of  the 
Springfield,  56 
Stanton,  Henry  B.,  254 
Stanwood,  Capt.  Moses  P.,  59,  64, 
66,  67 

Statue  of  Liberty,  94 
Steams,  Peabody  and,  212 
Stetson,  Prince,  22,  24,  31,  28on, 
310 

Steven,  George  Alexander,  “Lec¬ 
ture  on  Heads,"  281-282,  309 
Stevens,  Wallace,  236 
Stockbridge  Indians,  279 
Stockwell,  Samuel,  25 
Stone,  Gen.  Charles  P.,  81 
Stone,  John,  274 
Stout,  Grace,  153 

Stowell,  - ,  296,  309 

Street,  Mr.,  4 

Streetsboro,  Ohio,  Singletary  house, 
221 

Strikes,  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
miners,  1886,  93 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  215-216 
Sudbury  (Suesbury),  37 
Sugar,  200;  as  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  202 
Sun  Hotel,  27 

Sutlers,  for  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
70 

Swan,  Abraham,  British  Architect, 
156 

Swan,  Mabel  M.,  113,  cited,  167; 
Samuel  Mclntire  and  the  Sand¬ 
ersons,  167,  170W;  “A  Factual 
Estimate  of  Samuel  Mclntire,’ 
200-210 

Swasey,  Capt.,  291 
Sweat,  Enoch,  42 
Swett,  see  Sweat 
Swinburne,  Algernon,  233 
Swords,  Sign  of  the,  29 

Tabernacle  Church,  261,  265  See 
also  Mclntire,  Samuel,  Works 
in  architecture 

Tapley,  Harriet  Sylvester,  203 

Tatnal,  - ,  3a.  33.  ^89,  290, 

291,  292,  298 

Tasistro,  L.  T.,  “Random  Shots 
and  ^uthern  Breezes,”  249 

Taylor, - ,  286 

Taylor,  Amos,  38 
Taylor,  H.  A.,  213 
Tea,  as  medium  of  exchange  in 
Federalist  Salem,  137,  200,  202 
Tennyson,  Alfred  lx)rd,  239 
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Tewksbury,  37 

Texas,  annexation  dispute,  254, 
257,  258 

Textiles,  imported  from  India, 

274-275 

Thacher,  Rev.,  210 
Thanksgiving  Day,  49;  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  1861,  69 
Theatre,  in  Baltimore,  early  I9tn 
century,  295;  in  Boston,  early 
19th  century,  1-35  passim,  295, 
296,  306,  311,  313;  in  Exeter, 
early  19th  century,  296;  legali¬ 
zation  of  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances  in  Newburyport,  19;  in 
London,  early  19th  century,  12, 
14,  285,  286;  in  New  York 
City,  early  19th  century,  12, 
14,  17,  283,  285,  292,  29<, 

3 1 1 ;  in  Newburyport,  early 
19th  century,  1-35,  279-314 
(Uieatre  programs,  15-16,  17- 
18,  20,  23,  26,  287-288,  293, 
306,  308-309;  in  Philadelphia: 
early  19th  century,  283,  295; 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  early 
19th  century,  296,  207,  301, 
302,  308,  313,  314;  in  Salem, 
early  19th  century,  296,  301, 
308,  31 1 ;  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  early  19th  century,  295 

Thomas,  - ,  16 

Thomas,  Master,  290,  291,  292 
Thompson,  William  Hale,  234 
Thomson,  James,  The  Seasons, 
238 

Thorcau,  Henry  David,  243 
Thornton,  William,  216 
Thumb,  Tom,  307 
Tkonderoga,  campaign  of  1758, 
from  diary  of  Capt.  Willisun 
Sweat,  36-57 
Tilers,  151 
Titcomb,  E.,  295 
Topsfield,  219 
Torrey,  John,  261 
Tory  Party,  English,  236 
Tosier,  I.,  66 

Tracy  family,  Newburyport  man¬ 
sion,  5,  27n. 

True,  Moses,  51 
True,  N.  T.,  262 
Trumbull,  John,  215 
Tucker,  Gideon,  131,  132 
Turner,  Capt.,  308 
Turner,  Mrs.,  305 
Turners,  169;  in  17th  and  18th- 
century  Mass.,  1 5 1,  1 54-1 5 5 


Turrell,  Jesse,  37 
Twain,  Mark,  A  Connecticut  Yan¬ 
kee,  270 

Typhoid  fever,  in  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  71 

Unemployment,  reduced  by  free 
immigration,  100 
Uniforms:  of  Union  troops,  62, 
75 

Union  House,  79 
Unitarian  Church,  270,  272 
University  of  Virginia,  Jefferson 
rotunda,  220 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  254 
Van  der  Weyde,  P.  H.,  262 
Vanderlyn,  John,  215 
Vamishers,  169 

Ventriloquism,  8-12,  17,  22,  29, 
299,  301-303.  308-309,  310- 

Verrill,  A.  E.,  262 
Very,  Rev.  Jones,  261 
Villiers,  313;  Newburyjwrt  ap¬ 
pearances  with  John  Bernard, 
14,  15,  19-21 

Virginia  during  Civil  War,  66,  79, 
81,  83 

Voltaire,  Francois  Marie  Arouet, 
Mclntire  bust  of,  135,  188, 
194,  196 

Volunteers:  Union,  in  Civil  War, 

87 

Von  Hagen,  Elizabeth,  2 
Von  Hagen  family,  285,  313 
Von  Hagen,  Peter,  2 

Wagner,  Richard,  103 

Waite, - ,  146 

Walcut.  See  Wallcute 
Walden  Pond,  243 
Waldo,  Jonathan,  118,  143 
Walker,  Phineas  (Feniase),  38 
Wallack,  James  William,  306, 

313 

Wallcute,  Nathan,  38,  39 
Wallpaper,  grisaille  in  Pingree 
house,  1 1 5;  “Les  Douze  Mois” 
in  Pingree  house,  1 1 5 
Waltham,  Theodore  Lyman  house, 
126,  162 

War  of  1812,  21 1 
Ward,  Mrs.  John  W.,  120 
Ward,  Joshua,  132 
Ward,  Robert  D^.,  99 
Ware  (Whare),  Col.,  52 
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Ware,  Isaac,  189;  Complete  Body 
of  Architecture,  164 
Ware  River,  39 

Ware,  William  Rotch,  ed.,  The 
Georgian  Period,  213 
Warner,  W.  L.,  and  P.  S.  Lunt, 
The  Social  Life  of  a  Modem 
Community,  268 
Warren,  Charles,  99 
Warren,  Gen.  Joseph,  184 
Warren,  Russell,  220 
Warren,  U.  S.  S.,  figurehead  of, 
184-185 

Washington,  brig,  146 
Washington,  D.  C.,  62,  76,  84, 
85,  88>  9i>  215:  architecture 
of,  211,  215;  in  1861,  60,  61; 
early  I9th<enttury  theatre,  295 
Washington,  George,  4,  184,  268, 
282,  284;  portrait  medallions, 
188,  194-195,  197-199;  Salem 
visit,  124,  125 

Washington  Hotel.  See  Prince 
Stetson’s  Hotel 
Washington  House,  79 
Washington’s  Birthday,  82 
Wass,  Lt.  Col.,  91 
Water  supply,  for  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  64 

Waterman,  'Thomas  T.,  214 
Waters  family,  papers,  193 
Waters,  Mrs.  John  G.,  119 
Waters,  Joseph,  172 
Waxworks,  i,  4-5,  280,  284,  296, 
309 

Wealand,  Miss,  289,  291,  292 
Weather:  balloon  observation  in 
Civil  War,  91 

Webster, - ,  innholder  of  Brad¬ 

ford,  37,  57 

Webster,  - ,  of  Andover,  37, 

38 

Webster,  Daniel,  275 
Weeks,  N.,  25 
Weeks,  T.,  25 

Welch, - ,  300 

Welch,  Benjamin,  50 

Welles,  - ,  307 

Welles  family,  307 
West,  Benjamin,  305 
West,  Elizabeth  Derby,  See  Derby, 
Mme.  Elizabeth 

West  Indies,  169,  200,  203,  290, 
291,  292 

West  Newbury,  64,  65,  66,  69; 
Union  army  boots  and  blankets 
from,  70;  in  Civil  War,  58 
Westfield,  56 


Weston,  56 

Wheatland,  Dr,  Henry,  260,  261, 
262 

Wheatley,  Mrs.,  287 
Whig  Party,  Engli^,  236 
Whig  Party,  U.  S.,  in  Essex  Co., 
congressional  elections,  1842, 

254-257.  259 

Whipple, - ,  16 

White,  McKim,  Mead  and,  213 
White  Horse,  Sign  of  the,  38 
White  House,  61 
White  Oak  Swamp,  Va.,  86,  87 
Whitman,  Walt,  Specimen  Days, 
quoted,  247 
Whitney,  Mr.,  28 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  aboli¬ 
tionist  poetry,  233,  234,  235, 
247-253;  abolitionist  political 
activity,  254-259;  “Abraham 
Davenport,’’  quoted,  240-241, 
242;  “Among  the  Hills,’’  239; 
"Andrew  Rykman’s  Prayer,” 
244;  “Barbara  Frietchie,”  232, 
236,  240;  “The  Branded 

Hand,”  quoted,  249;  “Burns,” 
235;  “'ITie  Christian  Slave,” 
quoted,  249;  “Clerical  Oppres¬ 
sors,”  quoted,  251;  Complete 
Poetical  Works,  245;  “Conduc¬ 
tor  Bradley,”  242;  “The  Etern¬ 
al  Goodness,”  232,  quoted,  243; 
“Expostulation,”  quoted,  234- 
235;  “’The  Farewell  of  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  Slave  Mother  .  .  .” 
quoted,  235,  250;  and  Robert 
Frost,  237,  242;  and  Garrison, 
247,  248,  251;  “The  Garrison 
of  Cape  Ann,”  239;  “Hampton 
Beach,”  239,  quoted,  244-245; 
“Ichalxid,”  232,  quoted,  234; 
“In  Peace,”  239-240;  “Kos¬ 
suth,”  quoted,  235;  ‘"nie  Last 
Walk  in  Autumn,”  quoted,  237- 
239;  “Laus  Deo,”  235;  letter  to 
Emerson  on  abolition,  257-259; 
Lines  on  Pinkney’s  Resolution 
and  Calhoun’s  Bill,  quoted, 
251;  “Lines,  Suggested  by  a 
Visit  to  Washington  .  .  .  1845” 
quoted,  250;  “The  Lost  Occa¬ 
sion,”  232;  “Maud  Muller,” 
232,  236,  240,  245;  “Moloch 
in  State  Street,”  252;  "The  Mor¬ 
al  Warfare,”  quoted,  232;  “My 
Triumph,”  quoted  245;  “The 
New  Year,”  245;  and  northern 
disunion  sentiment,  254,  258; 
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Whittier,  }ohn  Greenleaf,  cont.  Williams,  Rev.  William,  $5 


"Our  Master,”  quoted,  245-246; 
“The  Pastoral  Letter,”  quoted, 
252;  "The  Pine  Tree,”  252, 
quoted,  251;  "The  Prayer  of 
Agassiz,”  quoted,  245;  on  pro- 
slave  clergy,  250-251,  258; 
Quaker  influence  on,  247-249, 
251;  "Questions  of  Life,” 
quoted,  244;  “Rabbi  Ishmael,” 
240;  religious  philosophy  of 
Voices  of  Freedom,  247-253; 
rev,  of  Pickard’s  Whittier-Land; 
A  Handbook  of  North  Essex, 
111-112;  “The  River  Path,” 
239;  and  Edwin  Arlington  Rob¬ 
inson,  241,  242;  “A  Sabbath 
Scene,”  quoted,  250;  "The 
Shoemakers,”  235;  “Skipper 
Ireson’s  Ride,”  232;  Snow- 
Bound:  A  Winter  Idyl,  232, 
242-243,  245,  quoted,  243; 
“Song  of  the  Free,”  quoted,  252; 
"Stanzas.  Our  Countrymen  in 
Chains,”  252,  quoted,  249, 
250;  “The  Tent  on  the  Beach,” 
quoted,  248;  “To  Faneuil  Hall,” 
256;  “To  Massachusetts,”  252; 
“To  W.  L.  G.,”  quoted,  234; 
Voices  of  Freedom,  247-253; 
"The  Yankee  Girl,”  quoted,  252 
Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  rev.  of 
Pickard’s  Whittier-Land;  A 
Handbook  of  North  Essex, 
1 1  i-i  12 

Whittier-Land;  A  Handbook  of 
North  Essex,  by  Samuel  T. 
Pickard,  rev.,  1 1  i-i  1 2 
"Whittier  on  Abolition — A  Letter 
to  Emerson,”  ed.  by  Roland  H. 
Woodwell,  254-259 
“Whittier  Reconsidered,”  by  How¬ 
ard  Mumford  Jones,  231-246 
Wiemik,  Peter,  Jews  in  America, 
in  bibilography  of  American 
immigrant  history,  105 
Wilcox,  Capt.,  280 
Wilkes,  Capt.  Charles,  75n. 
William  Penn,  ship,  180 
Williams,  Col.,  innholder  in  Marl¬ 
boro,  37,  56 
Williams,  Sgt.,  55 
Williams,  C^l.  William,  55 


Williamsburg,  Va.,  172 
Wilson,  Henry,  257 
Wilson,  Joseph,  179,  183-184, 
*93 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  life  of  George 
Washington,  213 
Winchester,  Va.,  84,  85 
Windsor,  Vt.,  220 
Winslow,  - ,  Methodist  minis¬ 

ter,  71 

Winstanley,  William,  215 
Winthrop,  John,  bust  by  Samuel 
Meintire,  135 

Winthrop,  John,  Gov.,  Meintire 
bust  of,  188,  194,  195 
Wisbey,  Herbert  A.,  Jr.,  ed.,  “Civil 
War  Letters  of  C^rham  ^ffin,” 
58-92 

Wiscasset,  Me.,  19,  21 
Witchcraft,  213 

Wittke,  Carl,  The  Irish  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  rev.,  93,  95-96;  We  Who 
Built  America,  in  bibliography 
of  American  immigrant  history, 
104 

Wolfe,  James,  Esq.,  Sign  of.  See 
Wolfe  Tavern 

Wolfe  Tavern,  3,  5,  22,  25,  28, 
31,  28on. 

Woman’s  Friend  Society,  115 
Woodbridge,  Mercy  Dudley,  268 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  John,  268 
Woodwell,  Roland  H.,  ed.,  “Whit¬ 
tier  on  Abolition — A  Letter  to 
Emerson,”  254-259 
Worcester,  56 

World  War  I,  and  American 
racism,  1 02-1 03 
Wren,  Christopher,  218 
Wright,  Joseph,  135,  197,  198 
Wurtz,  Henry,  262 
Yale  University,  150,  262;  Art 
Gallery,  Garvan  Collection, 
171,  202 

Yamqua,  Meintire  figure  of,  188, 

196-197 

York  River,  86 

Ziegler,  Benjamin  M.,  ed..  Immi¬ 
gration;  An  American  Dilemma, 
in  bibliography  of  American 
immigrant  history,  104 
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